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AN ENGLISHMAN’S PRIVILEGE.4 


Bxcianp, which: boasts of being the land of greatness, 
‘| liberty, and wealth—the cradle of intellect, and the 
| foster-mother of genius—is also the land of petty grie- 
|| anes and small complaints. The English have often 
been designated a nation of grumblers, for it seems to be 
Fines of our chief delights to be constantly on the watch 
for something which annoys us, only that we may have 
the pleasure of finding fault with it. The gusto with 
H) which we set to work to pick very large faults out of 
) very small things is so general, that it deservedly ranks 
| amongst our,national pastimes and privileges. 
Every foreigner who reads the English journals in- 
variably coincides with these views. He is struck with 
the extraordinary importance which our countrymen at- 
fone the merest trifles, especially to such as interfere 
| with their personal comfort or convenience. Scarcely a 
i! newspaper is published, metropolitan or provincial, that 
| does not, contain a complaint from some correspondent 
| concerning a matter which—in countries possessing fewer 
1) social advantages than our own—would be passed over 
in uncomplaining silence. We recently counted in a 
single number of the most powerful organ of public opi- 
| ion in Europe no fewer than twenty-two epistles ; some 
of them froni men whose ‘grievances would cost the ‘most 
i} commonplace ical philosopher scarcely an instant’s 
consideration. imen or two will prove diverting. 
| One indiyidual—to whose lucubration the editor awards 
the dignity of large type—is extremely put out on the 
subject of stamp-receipts. He does not object to the 
threepenny and sixpenny stamp system upon principle. 
On tl contrary, he no doubt would shudder to propose 
apy suc sweeping innovation as the doing away with a 
wax on receiving money, which, being in most instances 
i) an extremely agreeable operation, and decidedly a luxury, 
| @ught to be taxed. For all he knows, stamped receipts 
may form part of the Palladium of British liberty, and 
4 abolish them might, by remote possibility, materially 
‘Mamage that subject of ‘envy and admiration to sur- 
“Pounding nations’—the British constitution. No; his 
“uly complaint is, that the stamp-receipt system is not 
sufficiently appreciated by the public: his lamentations 
are awakened by a fear that the revenue of the country 
is sometimes made to suffer from stingy receivers grudging 
‘their threepences. To remedy this terrible evil, he re- 
jcommends a stamp-tax on bills of parcels—a very good 
Wuggestion no doubt; and as the chancellor of the ex- 
‘whequer has of course ‘plenty of time on his hands, he will 
haps take into consideration the very important hint 
“ Le who takes unto himself the title of a 
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his structure of complaint, other 


correspondents occasionally outdo him. A battery of 
paper-artillery has recently been fired off by an army 
of ‘ Viators,’ ‘ Pedestrians,’ ‘ Scrutators,’ against what 
must appear to ordinary minds a harmless and healthy 
pastime of the juvenile community. Day after day the 
subtleties of argument, the flowers of rhetoric, and the 
bitter invectives of satire, have been launched against 
what the newspaper editors love to hold up to infamy in 
conspicuous capitals as ‘THE HOOP NUISANCE.’’ From this 
elaborate correspondence we learn that the practice of 
trundling hoops in public thoroughfares—which for cen- 
turies has been indulged in by children without any 
apparent inconvenience to the public at large—threatens, 
at the present writing, the lives and limbs of her majesty’s 
subjects with the most disastrous consequences. , In one 
of these communications the legislature of the country 
is called upon to act with rigour and promptitude: no- 
thing will satisfy this correspondent short of an act of 
parliament, specially directed against naughty. little boys 
who run the chance of bowling dirty little hoops. against 
dowagers’ silk dresses and elderly gentlemen’s calves. 
Other ‘ nuisances’ excite the ire of an equally volumi- 
nous class of correspondents. A very precise old gentleman 
trips on the pavement, by stepping on something slip- 
pery; he stoops, examines it, and, hastening to his office in 
the city, pens an epistolary tirade against the ‘ ORaNGE- 
Pret Nuisance.’ An early riser has dust thrown into his 
eyes by an active housemaid, and cannot digest his 
breakfast till he has fired off a shot at ‘Tue Door-Mar 
Nursance.’ He takes a walk in the evening, gets a few 
puffs of tobacco smoke blown into his.face, and does not 
sleep till he has vented his indignation in a letter to his 
favourite paper on the ‘ Cigar Nuisance.’ . Other trifling 
evils are made known by persons who, though they gene- 
rally sign themselves ‘ constant readers,’ have a much 
more obvious title to the name of ‘constant writers.’ Let a 
traveller be charged sixpencve too much for a sandwich, and 
he denounces the ‘ imposition’ and the hotel-keeper in the 
newspapers. If he be detained a little over the proper time 
in a steamboat, or on a railway, he takes the same sort of 
revenge. A few weeks since, a letter appeared in one of the 
public journals, couched ina strain of the highest indigna- 
tion, because the writer was detained on a railway seventy 
miles in length, exactly seventeen minutes longer than 
was marked in the time-bill. Upon this fertile theme 
he expatiates in a style which combines a high order of 
eloquence with an energetic style of satire. He appeals to 
the feelings very powerfully, by drawing a graphic picture 
of a father waiting at the terminus for an expected child. 
He describes the agonies the parent may be supposed to 
endure, and shows how such a bosom might be lacerated 
by all the tortures of apprehension and suspense for 
seventeen whole minutes. He pathetically inquires of 
the chairman, vice-chairman, directors, trustees, and 
secretary, whether they have fealingst whether they are 
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fathers? If they have hearts and children, let them 
ask one another how they would like to endure seventeen 
minutes’ agony in the waiting-room of their own termi- 
nus? It therefore behooves them to scold their engineer, 
to lecture their stokers, and to threaten their drivers 
with dismissal, unless they learn punctuality. Having, 
he flatters himself, brought tears into the eyes of the 
entire company—shareholders included—he thinks them 
in a proper frame of mind to be scolded, and p d 
in a strain only to be compared to the addresses of a 
judge to a criminal; though his strictures are continued 
op considerations of a less elevated character, for he 
puts the case in a commercial point of view. He shadows 
forth a prophecy, which takes a dismal view of the con- 
sequences to the nation at large should the awful 
system of being seventeen minutes behind time be 
persevered in. He shows how it is just possible that 
the ruin of individuals, nay, a serious injury to the 
whole commercial world, might be effected by this throw- 
ing away of seventeen valuable minutes. An anecdote 
is powerfully worked up of a bank stopping payment 
through mails or messengers delaying remittances—not 
seventeen—but seven minutes beyond the proper and 
appointed instant of delivery. In short, a foreigner 
devouring these overwrought details might be led to 
suppose that the peace of families, the stability of 
banking interests, and the gigantic operations of trade, 
depend entirely on the stokers, engine-drivers, and ticket- 
collectors of the railways ! 

Let us turn for a moment from the London to the pro- 
vincial press ; for it must not be supposed that the inces- 
| sant propensity to grumble is confined to the limits of the 
| bills of mortality. Every local journal opens its columns 
| to frivolous complaints, and there are plenty of censors to 
fillthem. You can scarcely take up a country newspaper 
| without finding a certain amount of epistolary disgust 
and indignation expended on some trifling inconvenience. 
| We could point out a dozen originals to such a letter as 
the following :— 

*Srr—Allow me to direct public attention, through the 
medium of your powerful and independent journal, to the 
dangerous condition of the carriage-way in High Street. 
There are at least a dozen ruts, and one of the holes is 
certainly more than an inch deep—at all events large 
enough to contain water when it rains. What is the 
paving board about? Surely, after the recent addition of 
three-halfpence in the pound to the rates, they ought to 
be more on the alert. 1 am, Sir, A RatepayYer. 

P. S. I may also direct the attention of the parish 
authorities to the state of the pump opposite the Sessions 
house: No attempt has been made to supply the knob 
which was knocked off the handle by some of the young 
country gentlemen while returning from Lord Crack’s 
last election dinner.’ 

In contemplating the round of complaints which in- 


dustmen’s bells were denounced in language as strong as 
that fulminated from the Vatican against heresy. Medi- 
cal practitioners complained that their nervous cases 
were constantly retarded from convalescence by the hor. 
rible noises which issued from the streets. Au 
living in unquiet thoroughfares, declared that their 
thoughts were ever and anon scattered, and their ideas 
ruined, by brazen-tongued appeals for public patronage 
from dealers in brooms, mackerel, potatoes, and other 
household wares. By dint of repeated expostulations, 
threats, and warnings, public opinion was effectually 
roused. The ‘street-cry’ question came into the ascen- 
dant ; and had there been an election at the time, a 
candidate for a metropolitan borough would. have stood | 
but little chance, unless he explicitly stated from the 
hustings his detestation of this annoyance. At length the | 
anti-street-cry party prevailed, and the legislature was | 
obliged to interfere ; but, as is usual, in a very cautious | 
and partial manner. To have abolished street-cries alto. | 
gether would have been too sweeping a measure: vested | 
interests were at stake, and they could not be interfered | 
with in this justice-loving country. The peripatetic | 
green-grocer, for example—having invested his: capital |} 
in a donkey and cart, upon the implied and chstomary 
understanding that he should, like his forefathers, am | 
nounce the commodities it contained in as public a man- | 
ner as his vocal powers would allow—must not have his 
property in the aforesaid donkey-cart deteriorated by & 
deprivation of that privilege. No; some more offensive }} 
noises must be selected for abolition—some ‘ calling’ which |} 
had fewer vested rights. Committees were appointed, 
witnesses were examined, and the result was, that the vie 
tims selected to be sacrificed to the clamour of the public 
were chimney-sweepers and collectors of household dust. 
A bill was drawn up, which, after a great deal of debate, 
and some party opposition, passed both houses, and re jj 
ceived the sign-manual. This act silenced dustmen’s |} 
bells, and forbade the sooty fraternity to call out—as 
was their wont from time immemorial —‘ Sweep, 0— 
Sweep !’* 
Alluding to this act of parliament reminds -us that | 
there are others which make many of the newspapet j 
outcries quite superfluous. If the denouncers of the jj 
door-mat nuisance would refer to clause 47 of the 2d | 
and 3d Victoria, cap. 4, they would learn how to obtain |} 
a more summary remedy than letter-writing. The ‘ hoop- | 
nuisance’ complainants would find, by referring to the | 
54th section of the same act, that the thunderbolts of the 
law, in the form of constables’ staves, impend—like 
Damocles’s sword—over the heads of little boys who 
‘unlawfully, and against the statute in that case made 
and provided,’ are found by the police bowling hoops in 
public thoroughfares. Such are amongst the legislative | 
fruits of past small-grievance censorship. It is obviously 
absurd, when such acts exist, to continue addressing the 
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cessantly circulate in the English newspapers, it is 
natural to ask what good do they do? The answer is, 
that, if carrying their point be doing good, these ‘ pickers 
up of unconsidered trifles’ are seldom baffled. The Rate- 
payers, Censors, Vindexes, Juniuses, and Scrutinators, 
metropolitan and provincial, form a pressure from without 
which there is no resisting. It is they who have roused the 
collective wisdom of the country to abolish dog-carts, 
and to silence dustmen’s bells. About a dozen years 
ago, several patriotic individuals discovered that the va- 
rious street-cries and noises uttered by itinerant hawkers 
were intolerable, and utterly unworthy of a free coun- 
try. Letter after letter appeared in the newspapers, 
declaiming violently against costermongers, fishwives, 
old elothesmen, and chimney-sweeps. Muflin-sellers’ and 


newspapers. Our critics of petty annoyances are not | 
aware of the powers of a much more compelling kind | 
which they possess. 
After all, is not this techiness about trifles a good fea- | 
ture of our country ? Does it not evidence that determi- | 
nation to put up with nothing wrong that is capable of | 
being made right, which has brought our country some- | 
what a-head of most others of Europe in respect of social 
institutions? And is not the indifference of continental 
people about such matters exactly of a piece with their 
comparatively great tranquillity under sterner evils? And 


* Vide 5th and 6th of William IV., cap. 76. The bill for abolish- 
ing climbing-boys, which was afterwards passed, was really an im- 
portant act of humanity. 
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may we not also argue, since so much attention is paid 


| to trifles out of joint, that all the great screws of the social 
} machine are, maugre occasional appearances of a contrary 


kind, in their right place? 


| 


VISIT TO THE MONKWEARMOUTH PIT. 


Wuewn at Newcastle in the beginning of October, a wish 
beset me to descend the celebrated pit at Monkwear- 
mouth, chiefly that I might personally be sensible of the 
increase of heat which takes place at such depths in the 
erust of the earth. Providing myself, therefore, with a 
recommendation to one of the viewers of the mine, I set 
out for Monkwearmouth at an early hour, and, by aid of 
the railway, reached the spot in a very brief space of 
time. I quickly found the person I was in quest of, and 
by him was soon transferred to the care of a foreman, 
who was allowed to become my guide and protector in 
the enterprise before me. 

The towering buildings, clanking machinery, and 
coarse and unseemly objects assembled round the mouth 
of the pit, were not by any means calculated to invite 
me on to this adventure; neither was it a favourable 
consideration that, only eight days before, ninety-five per- 
sons had lost their lives by an explosion of fire-damp in 
aneighbouring mine. I am, however, superior to un- 
reasonable fears, and, knowing that danger scarcely 
existed, I approached and went through the whole affair, 
all strange and utterly new as it was to me, without the 
slightest sense ef trepidation. Being conducted to the 
house of my guide, I was there supplied with a suit of 
his pit clathes, for which I gave up the whole of my own, 
excepting only my boots; and being then furnished with 
a walking-stick, I was declared to be in proper trim for 
the descent. Then, conducted to the gallery over the 
mouth of the pit, I had to wait a few minutes, till a huge 
deep iron tub, containing about two tons of coal, was 
taised up to the open air and discharged of its load ; 
this, I was told, was the only means ever employed in 
taking down either strangers or workmen. An iron 
ladder being placed:in the interior of the tub, I descended 
to the side of my companion, and we were then swung 
off and let down the dark profound, sinking the eighteen 
hundred feet in what seemed to me little more than two 
minutes. The only circumstance I had occasion to re- 
mark in the descent, was a pretty copious dripping of 
water from the sides of the pit, by which I was of course 
sprinkled, but not to an inconvenient extent. This 
water, it seems, issues from the strata of the magnesian 
limestone, which are penetrated in this district in order 
to reach the coal-measures. At the termination of our 
desvent, the tub was brought to a level with a kind of 
wiry, along which was a tramway for wagons, and on 

which stood a group of dusky and hideous-looking 
figures, the purpose of this gallery and of these men being 


} to fill the tub for its upward journeys by emptying into 


it the wains in which the coal is brought from the re- 
cesses of the mine. A few candles and lamps gave light 


} to the scene, which was as dismal as could well be con- 


teived ; nor was it rendered more agreeable when I was 
called to observe that the shaft sunk a good way down 
from the edge of the gallery, in order that the tub might 
be enabled to come below the mouth of a spout-like 
channel, down which the coal was poured into it. One 


| false step on either side might here have placed me in 


considerable danger. Quickly, however, I was led away 
from the vicinage of the shaft, and, being furnished with 
gee in a primitive kind of wooden lantern, while 

my companion provided himself in like manner, was 
fairly launched upon my subterranean researches. 

The coal-seam here worked being fully six feet in 
thickness, and very slightly inclined, the passages of the 
mine are generally of ample height, so that it is not in 

circumstances difficult to walk along them. 
They are, however, not of great width; they are oc- 
cupied by a > woop wagon-way; and every hundred 
yards or so the stranger hears a heavy train coming 
along, to escape which he must shrink up at the side 


of the passage, otherwise he must be thrown down and 
pounded to dust. It was at first no pleasant thing to 
stand thus aside and see a horse and series of laden 
wains go tearing and clanking past one’s very breast; 
yet such is the force of habit, I came, before the conclu- 
sion of my visit, to treat this peril with indifference. 
Each of these trains, I may observe, is conducted merely 
by a boy, who sits at his ease on the wagon nearest the 
horse ; and one feels it —- at first to see boys in such 
a situation. A little ion, however, enables one to 
conceive how the same potent influence which I have 
alluded to will speedily reconcile them to all its appa- 
rent dangers. At intervals of no great space along the 
passage, I found it closed up with coarse wooden doors, 
each attended by a boy, who opened it for the passing 
wagons, and then shut it again. These form a part of 
the arrangements for ventilating the mine, a line of 
draught being thus formed in connexion with a furnace 
which is kept in continual operation, with a vent or 
shaft for itself. This leads me to say, that as yet I had 
been sensible of no unusual heat; there was rather a 
coolness in the passage at most parts. But this cool- 
ness was entirely the effect of the air-current, and is 
experienced only where that is in powerful operation. 

For nearly half an hour I followed my dusky leader, 
with hardly a pause, except to make way for passing 
trains, or remark the arrangements for ventilation. The 
passage continued without any material change of 
feature, every two yards of it presenting a wooden 
beam, supported by two lateral uprights, to prevent 
falls of the sandstone ceiling. At one place my guide 
turned about and remarked, ‘ Here, sir, we are under 
the river Wear.’ Before descending I had seen the 
Wear—a navigable river some fifty or sixty yards in 
breadth. It was curious to think of its flowing over 
one’s head. Yet what is such a piece of surface water 
to those who tunnel below it at such a mighty distance? 
The space from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey 
was between me and it in solid stone. On we still 
went, and by and by the heat became very great, inso- 
much that perspiration poured down from my face in 
an almost continuous stream. Still I felt an exhilara- 
tion of spirit which defied all such inconveniences, as 
well as fatigue, so that I repeatedly declined the offer 
of my guide to allow a brief rest. At length we came 
to a district where workings were in progress. 

The plan usually followed in excavating coal is first 
to make such a passage as that described, then to 
diverge from it in similar lateral lines, leaving about an 
equal space between each two unworked, for the sake 
of support, and finally to cut out these spaces also, thus 
leaving the mine to its fate, regardless whether the 
upper strata sink or remain firm. I was now led into 
several of these side passages, which I found generally 
less lofty in the ceiling than the main drift (as it is 
called), so that it was more troublesome to -traverse 
them. Sometimes I was obliged to bend nearly double, 
and after all, did not escape a few knockings of the 
head, though none of any severity. As yet, we had met 
few of the pitmen ; but now I was taken into a passage, 
the termination of which was in the course of being 
worked, and there accordingly found a couple of men 
engaged in what appeared to me one of the strangest 
kinds of labour imaginable. Picture two human figures 
of stalwart proportions, naked all except the smallest pos- 
sible kilt and a pair of galligaskins, and black as culm 
could make them, engaged, the one in wielding a mat- 
tock against the solid wall of coai, the other in shovelling 
up the resulting loose materials into a wagon; the tem- 
perature being meanwhile at about eighty Fahrenheit, 
so that even the idle onlooker melted as under the 
hottest of July’s suns. It was, verily, a strange scene, 
and one attended with by no means common sensations. 
What made it the more striking was the dim and im- 
perfect light; not that this was shed through Davy’s 
life-protecting gauze, for no such thing was here used, 
but that a couple of small candles had to illuminate a 


pretty large space, where all was of the gloomiest. On 
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inquiry, I found that, owing to the excellent ventilation 
of this mine, Davy’s lamps are scarcely ever employed 
in it; and I was called on to observe how little of a blue 
spectrum, the indication of the presence of hydrogen, 
appeared round the flame of our candles. The men, I 
may. remark, seemed to work heartily and merrily, 
though it was evidently a severe labour; and it was 
surprising to observe how rapidly the mass of coal 


crumbled under the powerfully applied blows of the | lati 


mattock. It seemed to me that, with my whole strength, 
and it is not below average, I could not have brought 
down half the quantity of coal in the time. And I was 
right. There is, I was told, a sleight of art in the 
business of the pitman, by which he comes in time to 
get through his work much more rapidly than any 
labourer could do not possessed of this peculiar skill. 
And in the possession of this art there are many de- 


| grees,even amongst the men themselves, the rule of 
| variety of gifts thus holding good below, as well as upon 
| the surface of the earth, in humble, as well as in high 


employment. The labours of the pitmen, if severe while 
they last, are less protracted than those of many of the 
common children of toil. They work between seven 
and eight hours a-day, and can thus realise (in general) 
not much less than twenty shillings a-week, when their 
free houses and other perquisites are considered. This 
is, after all, better than being a farm-labourer in the 
Carse of Gowrie, where work is often begun at four in 
the morning, and carried on, with short intervals, till 
seven at night, for a remuneration not exceeding ten 
shillings a-week. One circumstance interfering with 
the comfort of the pitmen may be considered as a 
natural misfortune. It often happens that in seams of 
coul there is a pervading layer of a hard and incom- 
bustible composition, commonly called clunch ; and this 
they are not only required to dig for nothing, but they 
are fined for any portion of it which they allow to come 
to the pit-mouth amongst other coal. My guide pointed 
out the foul band to me on this occasion, and I re- 
marked the greater trouble which it cost in excavation. 
It was surely a strange thing, he said, that clunch should 
be found at one level throughout the whole seam. ‘ By 
no means,’ said I, ‘if you consider how the whole seam 
was formed.’ ‘ But how was that?’ ‘Oho,’ said I, 
‘you have not happened to learn how coal was made. 
Weil, nothing can be more simple than to tell you.’ 
When I explained how it was composed of vegetable 
matter collected and sunk in and afterwards sub- 
jected to pressure, by which the eharacter of the 
matter was changed (bituminised), and showed that 


even a single seam contained several such layers, formed | coal. 


one after another, and sometimes in different circum- 
stances, he was prepared to understand, and this he 
did very aptly, how an infusion of mud into the sea 
at the time of the placing of one of these layers 
might deteriorate it for ultimate combustion as coal— 
in short, produce clunch. Here was another oddity in 
my present situation—lecturing on the formation of 
coal in the midst of a goodly seam of the article itself, 
and amidst the simple unlettered men who spend their 
lives in working it. 

As we returned towards the regions of lower tempe- 

my companion counseled my pausing for a 
to cool, lest I might catch cold ; and I accordingly 
sat down very contentedly upon a bundle of straw for 
half an hour. During this time several groups of pit- 
men going to their work in the remoter drifts paused 
beside us, and entered into a friendly chat. I was 
anxious to converse with these men, having heard of 
their remarkable and peculiar character; but their un- 
couth language, marked, it seemed to me, by an absence 
of all firm articulation, proved fatal to my wishes. I 
was only sensible that they met good-humour with good 
humour, and seemed to be much more cheerful 

than could have been expected of men newly re- 
by stark suffering from one of the most deter- 

mined strikes on record. I was glad to learn from m 
guide that a system of promotion exists in collieries, 


and | deeply over with the magnesian limestone. Here it 


according to the qualifications of the individuals. The 
men who behave well, and display superior intelligence, 
are advanced to be foremen and even viewers, the latter 
being a comparatively gentlemanly function. Of course 
the great mass will never practically benefit by this 
system ; but it must be useful, nevertheless, in as far as 
it cannot fail to be a stimulus to all the more active and 
better endowed natures which arise in the collier popu- 
ion. 
In the way back, I was taken aside into the place 
where the horses are kept. It is along grotto-like re. 
cess, lofty in the roof, and furnished in all respects as 
stables usually are. None of the inmates being present, 
the ventilating process was not here in operation, and [ 
therefore experienced in this place the full amount of 
the mine temperature, as resulting directly from the 
causes which uce it. The heat was excessive. | 
was told that this was the condition of the whole pit at 
the commencement, ere the ventilating process had been 
fully established, and the consequences were very severe | 
upon the health of both men and horses, but parti- | 
cularly the latter. At that time the men suffered great 
annoyance from flies, and a large species was observed 
which no one had ever seen anywhere before. But 
when the temperature was at length reduced to a mode- 
rate amount, this plague ceased, and the stranger fly 
disappeared. In general, the fauna of the mines is 
limited. There are a few insects, with rats and mice, 
The horses seem to suffer nothing from their subter- 
ranean confinement; but when any one is taken up to 
the surface ‘on account of illness, or from any other 
cause, he is found at first quite blind amidst. the sun- 
light, nor does he recover his ordinary powers of vision }} 
for some days. é 

Having taken a hasty peep of the vast furnace 
used for the ventilation of the pit, I stepped once more | 
into the metal tub, and was quickly hoisted to the 
upper world. The chief sensation on coming out upon | 
the upper gallery was that of intense cold; for, after the 
atmosphere of the interior, the slight frost existing upon 
the surface was felt very severely. On returning tomy 
guide’s chamber to resume my dress, the reflection of | 
my figure in a mirror proved not the least entertaining | 
part of the adventure. A hearty laugh at one’s self is | 
perhaps amongst the pleasantest things in life, and I | 
here enjoyed it in full measure. 

The Monkwearmouth pit is allowed to be the deepest 
mine in England. Its unusual profundity is owing to 
the necessity there is of passing through the superior | 
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formation (magnesian limestone) in order to reach the 
There is thus a scientific interest connected with 
this pit ; for nowhere else in Britain can we experience 
so sensibly, or to such an extent, that increase of heat 
which is found as we descend into the interior of the 
earth, an increase supposed to average about a degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer for every eighty feet de- 
scended, and which would apparently lead to a state of 
absolute incandescence if we could dig deep enough. 
The supposable connexion between this state of the in- 
terior, and the hypothesis of Herschel as to the forma- 
tion of this and other globes, gives the temperature of 
mines considerable importance in the philosophical 
world, and it is of course interesting to become a per- 
sonal witness of the fact. I may here advert, in conclu- 
sion, to the cause of the digging of such deep mines in 
the great northern coal-field. It is owing—there can be 
no doubt of it—to the approximating exhaustion of the | 
beds nearer the surface in the same district. The New- 
castle coal-field proper—meaning by this the econo- 
mically accessible beds near that city—is now nearly 
at an end. Driven thence by the impossibility of 
winning coal profitably, men have been compelled to 
seek for coal in the places near by, where it is covered 


cannot be worked so economically as it was in the 
field, for the pits have to be sunk to an immense depth, 
and the cost of clearing away water is very great. But 
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while it can be worked with a prospect of profit, it will 
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course be worked nevertheless; and such is exactly 


ees present juncture of affairs. The resorting to beds 


under the limestone is comparatively of recent date. 
f course Till twenty years ago, there was a received maxim 
by this amongst coal owners, that the coal was so bad as not to 
18 far as be worth working where it was so covered; a dogma 
tive and undless, and a pure result of ignorance. 
T popu- Vet it was difficult for intelligent geologists to convince 

these men of its unsoundness, as the following anecdote 
ne will show :—A gentleman who, besides large posses- 
like re- sions elsewhere, had a small moorland estate a little 
pects as way to the east of Durham, wished to sell it, to save 
present, | himself the trouble of its management, when William 
n, and [ Smith, the founder of our system of stratification, 
nount of met him by chance in a bookseller’s shop, and warned 
rom | him against doing so. The gentleman was incredulous 
ssive. I as to there being any valuable coal there; and it was 
le pit at with some difficulty that he was induced to allow Mr 
1ad been Smith twenty pounds to enable him to make a survey 
'y severe I and draw up a report, the whole value of the estate 
it parti- | being then not more than perhaps fifteen hundred. 
red great Smith reported strongly in favour of mining beneath 
observed | the limestone: attention was thus attracted to the sub- 
re. But | ject. Works were set agoing, and found successful. 
a mode- fj And to give an idea of what a change has come over 
unger fly |B) the character of that spot of ground, one fact may 
2 ee is | suffice — namely, that a short while ago a hundred 
nd mice, 


thousand pounds were spent there upon one work. 
r subter- But even with the discovery of this great fallacy, the 


en up to |} prospects of the northern coal-field are not by any 
ny other | means bright. ‘The most intelligent engineer known to 
the sun- | || mein the district, alleges that the years of its profit- 
of vision able a on mat much nearer a conclusion than is 
gen posed. Some geologists have assigned 
furnace h coal Sons thousand years; some six hundred; 
nce more |i) and the subject is therefore one on which the public 
d to the |B} feel no uneasiness. But these calculations are founded 
out upon ##%}) on data of the loosest kind, and have no value what- 
after the ever. According to the individual alluded to, twenty 
ting upon iy years is more likely to be the term of profitable work- 
ing tomy | ing in no small portion of the British coal- fields. 
lection of MM} ‘And for this result, the unsystematic way in which 
ectaining i mining is conducted, and the want of a public arrange- 
»’s self is H ment for the recording of local operations, will, he 
fe, and 1 MM) thinks, be chiefly to blame. The utter want of fore- 
| sight, and indifference to those who come behind— 
e deepest |) features of barbarism.in all ages—are indeed most dis- 
owing to creditably shown in our coal-mines; and if some of 
- superior |)’ the guilty generation prove themselves the sufferers, 
reach the JM) it will only be an unusually apt commencement to a 
cted with national punishment which has in all renpects been 
xperience ||| richly merited. a4 
ior 0} 
eoreedt | 4=MATCH-MAKING—A i 
feet de- 7) anty in a beautiful morning in the lovely Ratio 4 
a state of | H| of June, the pretty little village of Alderfield was all 
p enough. |i!) astir, two or three gigs and other vehicles were already 
of the in- | drawn from their respective depositories, and preparing 
he forma- service, and now and then a fair face peeped from an 
erature of Hj Upper window, and was almost instantly withdrawn, 
losophical MM} irradiated with a smile of pleasure at the favourable 
me a per- a appearance of the weather. Well might peaceful little 
in conclu- Alderfield be awake and alive, for this was the appointed 
) mines 10 day for Mrs Weatherhill’s pic-nic party, which had 
ere can be formed the theme of village gossip and conjecture for 
ion of the |i} the last ten days at least. ‘To be sure only a select few 
The New- of the villagers were invited, but those who were out 
he econo- (i) were naturally anxious to know who were in, and those 
ow nearly who were not going, had risen thus laudably early to 
sibility of [Mil) watch the movements of those who were. 
mpelled to Mrs Weatherhill, the promoter of the present festi- 
1s covere! vity, was generally considered by herself and others 
Here it a te principal personage in Alderfield, inasmuch. as 
in the old she possessed an independent property, and caidetiy, 
mse depth, i) took the lead in society on all occasions. Her house 
reat. But i) was the largest, her dress the most fashionable, and 
ofit, it will Ml her barouche the only one in the village. She had 


no children, and was not in the least impeded in the 
exercise of her will by a little fat gouty husband, who 
seldom spoke at all, and when he attempted to do so, 
was talked down at once by his lady. His own fortune 
was small; she had inherited a large one at an early 
age; and why she had married Mr Weatherbill, nobody 
could surmise, unless that it were to show her entire in- 
dependence of opinion, and her perfect freedom of will. 
She was a stout but very comely dame of forty-five 
or thereabouts, with a pleasant voice and smile, a merry 
laugh, and a manner peculiarly attractive from its 
warmth and heartiness. She was a great patroness of 
‘ young people,’ especially young ladies, fond of ‘ having 
them with her, and devising pleasures for them some- 
times not over-judicious in their character. ‘* What did 
girls go from home for but to enjoy themselves?’ she 
would often remark, as if home were a place destitute 
of enjoyments, instead of forming the centre of the very 
best and purest pleasures. So, when she had young 
friends staying with her, which was very frequently the 
case, she took good care that they should never ‘lose a 
day ;’ for she would have considered twenty-four hours’ 
respite from the pursuit of pleasure as so much lost time. 
What with parties at home and abroad, by land and by 
water, drives to the county town, and visits to every 
exhibition that might happen to be stationed there, she 
contrived to keep her guests in a very undesirable state 
of excitement from their arrival to their departure. At 
the time my story begins, she had two very pretty girls 
for her inmates, and it was principally on their account 
that she had planned a party to Ilston Abbey, a fine old 
ruin some seven or eight miles from Alderfield. A very 
wet season had marred several previous projects of the 
kind, therefore Mrs Weatherhill and her invited guests 
looked forward with no little anxiety to the day, and 
watched the barometer with intense interest. Great 
was the joy of all concerned when a cloudless morning 
gave promise of some hours of equally cloudless enjoy- 
ment, and all prepared with alacrity to set forth. Mrs 
Weatherhill had private reasons also for wishing her plan 
to prosper. She considered this party of much greater 
importance than as a mere meeting for amusement, and 
had anxieties and hopes on the subject as yet only known 
to herself. She unfortunately delighted in that mis- 
chievous and unwarrantable interference in the affairs 
of others called match-making, and she hoped on this 
occasion to lay the foundations of two marriages at 
least. Two gentlemen, whom she asked to join her 
party, seemed to her precisely suited to her two young 
guests, who were neither of them, as far as she knew, 
pre-engaged; and so far from suspecting that there 
was anything improper in her designs, she gave herself 
great credit for planning two such eligible unions. She 
was sure Arthur Bonnington must want a wife. He 
must be dreadfully lonely in his rumbling old house, 
with nothing but his books to amuse him; and, with 
his large fortune, it was a burning shame that he did 
not marry. Could any woman be found more sure to suit 
him than Lucy Austin, who was as quiet, and almost 
as fond of books as himself; very pretty, well-born and 
bred; and supposing she had no fortune, what could that 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr Bonnington? Mary 
Granby, her other protegée, was a very different girl 
from Lucy; but she would therefore be the more likely 
to please the fancy of young Scarborough, the surgeon 
newly settled in Y—— (the county town), who, as Mrs 
Weatherhill said to herself, must marry somebody at 
any rate, if he meant to get into respectable practice. 
Mary was a handsome, shrewd, showy girl, active and 
cheerful, and well able to take a prominent place in 
society—no small merit in the wife of a medical man 
aiming at popularity. Moreover, she had, or. rather 
was to have, a thousand pounds, the legacy of her god- 
mother, but at present in her father’s hands; he having 
been executor to the old lady in question. Mrs Weather- 
hill, who, no one knew how, had a very intimate know- 
ledge of the private affairs of.all her acquaintance, 
was aware that Mr Scarborough had also some pro- 
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perty independent of his profession; and the match 
seemed in every way so equal, that she thought it would 
be an actual sin not to try to bring it about. Anxiously, 
therefore, did the ‘foundress of the feast’ anticipate her 
pic-nic to Iiston. 

Nine o'clock, the appointed hour of assembling, had 
arrived, and Mrs Weatherhill’s barouche was at the 
door, and Mr Weatherhill safely bestowed in one corner 
of it. Then the young ladies took.their places, and 
Mrs Weatherhill followed, having first seen divers 
well-stocked baskets and hampers, and sundry cloaks 
and umbrellas, packed into a light cart, which was to 
attend them to the abbey. Then came a family jaunt- 
ing-car, with its family load—father, mother, and three 
or four grown and growing-up sons and daughters; 
then Dr Derwent’s gig, bearing the worthy rector and 
his lady; and lastly, Mr Sanderson, the attorney’s 
vehicle, occupied by its owner, a sturdy old bachelor, 
accompanied by his maiden sister. Thus the proces- 
sion moved off, but did not by any means include the 
whole party ; for many were to join it on the road, and 
several stragglers from remote quarters were to meet 
the main body at the abbey. 

Certainly Mary Granby looked very stylish in the 
smart silk pelisse and gay hat which Mrs Weatherhill 
had recommended her to wear on the occasion; and 
Lucy Austin never was prettier than in the simple 
white dress and straw bonnet, which her own percep- 
tion of the fitness of things had taught her to adopt. 
And Mrs Weatherhill thought, as she looked on them, 
that never were two damsels more captivating, or more 
sure of conquest; the only fear that shadowed her 

lzasure being, lest by any dire mischance either of the 

aux should fail to keep his appointment ; lest Arthur 
Bonnington should have been seized with a fit of shy- 
ness or low spirits—no uncommon occurrence ; or young 
Scarborough called away to attend to some broken 
limb, or case of sudden illness. But her apprehensions 
proved groundless; for when the party from Alderfield 
arrived at Iiston, the two young men were already there; 
and it seemed a good omen to Mrs Weatherhill that 
they had been punctual to their appointment. 

Mrs Weatherhill was now in her glory. Before the 
loiterers of the company arrived, she had managed to 
establish Arthur Bonnington as the temporary guardian 
of Lucy Austin, and to fasten Mary Granby on young 
Scarborough’s arm; and the group had soon dispersed 
among the ruins, or were tracing the little winding 
paths of the neighbouring woods, with that quickly- 
increasing friendliness which grows nowhere so rapidly 
as on a rural excursion, such as this whereof I write. 

It would take up too much space to detail all that 
‘was said or done on that momentous day. Suffice it, 
that it was unmarked by serious accident or unfavour- 
able change of the weather, which circumstances will 
occasionally mar the delights of a party of pleasure ; 
that Mrs Weatherhill’s schemes seemed to thrive be- 
yond her utmost hopes ; and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bonnington 
and young Scarborough to dine at her house early in 
the following week. The readiness with which her in- 
vitation was accepted, she took as an excellent omen of 
the impression already made on the minds of the gen- 
tlemen in question by the charms of her fair visitants. 

From that evening to the day of her dinner-party, 
Mrs Weatherhill, when alone with Lucy and Mary, 
talked of little except the two young men whio, she 
maintained, had paid them such marked attention ; and 
whilst Lucy, with native delicacy, shrunk from her 
rallying on the subject of Arthur Bonnington, Mary, 
whilst deprecating far more loudly the jest respect- 
ing Mr Scarborough and hersélf, evidently enjoyed it. 
She laughed and listened, and she did not listen heed- 
lessly. She was by no means so much attached to a 
country home—in whose neighbourhood eligible bache- 
lors were anything but — where she was under 
the guidance of rather homely parents, and expected 
to take an active part in the management of six 


younger brothers and sisters—as to object to leave it, 
if a tolerably good opportunity for doing so offered, 
Besides, having arrived at the age usually called that of 
discretion, she was exceedingly anxious to get possession 
of her ‘own thousand pounds,’ which, as we have said, 
was at present in her father’s hands. Her marriage 
would be an event, she thought, after which he could 
have no possible pretext for retaining it; and incited by 
these considerations, and Mrs Weatherhill’s representa- 
tions of the advantages of the match, she boldly resolved 
that, if Henry Scarborough did propose for her, she 
would accept him. If he did not, she was not yet des- 
perately in love with him, and there was no harm done, 
Full of these thoughts, she dressed herself in the most 
becoming style she could devise, resolved that Mr 
Scarborough should not find her less charming in a 
drawing-room than in the ruins of Ilston Abbey; and 
so effectually did she carry out her intentions on the 
occasion of their second meeting, that Scarborough, 
during his long solitary ride from Alderfield to Y—, 
owned to himself that she had impressed him as no 
woman had ever done before. He had been for some 
time thinking of looking out for a wife; and hearing 
from Mrs Weatherhill an account of the ‘ high respee- 
tability’ of Miss Granby’s connexions, accompanied by 
a judicious hint of her forthcoming thousand pounds, a 


few more visits to the enchantress decided his course, |} 


He proposed, and was duly accepted ; and Mrs Weather- 


hill thanked heaven, while she applauded her own jj 
foresight, for the favourable termination of one of her 


plans. 

That her other project respecting Arthur Bonnington 
and Lucy Austin was likely to end as much to her 
mind, she was still doubtful; for though there were 
many symptoms which she deemed auspicious, there 
was little appearance of progress in the affair. To any 


close observer, indeed, it would have been evident that |j 
Lucy was anything but slightly interested in this event. | 


Her heart, with its pure young untried affections, was 
already the prize—alas! the unsolicited prize—of the 
quiet and somewhat melancholy student. He evidently 


preferred her society to that of any other member of |} 
Mrs Weatherhill’s circle, and listened to her music, and jj 
pointed out the beauties of his favourite authors, and jj 


talked to her by the hour together in a low- earnest 
voice, as he did to none beside. But it was not Of love— 


not of marriage. He was pleased to find one so gentle | 
and intellectual, who would listen unweariedly to the jj 
revealings of his romantic imaginations and somewhat jj 


morbid sensibilities ; and this, which in fact was but 
refined egotism, poor Lucy received with love and gra- 
titude, as proofs of his affectionate confidence. It might 
have been so—she might soon have grown necessary to 
his happiness in this very character of patient and sym- 
pathising confidante—and with her unselfish and devoted 
nature, they might have been marriéd and happy. But 


Mrs Weatherhill unfortunately took it into her head that | 


she could expedite matters by enlightening Mr Bon- 
nington’s mind as to her own view of the case. She 
was convinced his modest diffidence alone stood in his 
way; at any rate, it washer duty not to permit Miss 
Austin’s affections to be trifled with. Accordingly, 


having contrived a téte-d-téte with the tardy lover, she |j | 
introduced the subject by naming the approaching mar- |} 


riage of Miss Granby to Mr Scarborough. From that 
it was easy to allude to the party to Ilston, and thence 
to glide to the topic of his own supposed attachment to 
Lucy. Mr Bonnington heard her, first with surprise, 
then with evident vexation. 

‘You really distress me, Mrs Weatherhill; you are 
labouring under some strange delusion. I consider 
Miss Lucy Austin as a most excellent and estimable 
young lady, but I have never for a moment thought of 
her in the light you allude to.’ ‘Then why, in the 
name of wonder, Mr Bonnington, have you acted in 
such a manner towards her? why have you paid her 


such marked attention ever since your first introduction | 
to her? I am sure Henry Scarborough has scarcely | 
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| showed a 


| of the pleasure of Miss Austin’s society.’ 
) arose, and bidding Mrs Weatherhill good morning, 


Ure of 
expected 


greater preference for Mary than you for Miss 


Austin; and now you tell me that it all meant no- 


‘told you no such thing, Mrs Weatherhill. I said, 


‘I 
} and I still say, that I respect and esteem Miss Austin; 


consider her in the light of one of my most valued 
friends; but I have never given her cause to suppose 


} that I wished to engage her regard in any more serious. 


character. You forget, also, that a great portion of what! 
call attentions I could not avoid paying to the lady, 
Tictated as they were by yourself.’ ‘By me, Mr Bon~ 
nington ?’ ‘ Certainly. Did we walk, you bade mie escort. 
her; did we dance, you solicited me as her ; 
go on through all our intercourse. I will not say that I 
did not prefer these arrangements, but prudence would 
ly have made me less exclusive in them but for 
own directions. ‘Then my poor Lucy is to be 
deceived and deserted!’ exclaimed Mrs Weatherhill 
‘that gentlest, most affectionate creature, to be wounded 
go deeply and fatally. Oh, Mr Bonnington! you have 
deceived us all!’ ‘You use strong language, madam. 
Icannot accuse myself of having ever wilfully deceived 
any one, and there can be no desertion in a case like the 
present. In one point, I both hope and believe you are 
mistaken. I am sure Miss Austin has too much good 
sense to bestow her affections unsought; least of all 
where there could be so little inducement to do so. I 
am sorry, very sorry, this misunderstanding has oc- 
curred, as it must, for some time at least, deprive me 
So saying, he 


oo 


abruptly quitted the house. 

Yet, as he rode back to his lonely mansion, Arthur 
Bonnington, in recalling the events of the last few 
weeks, felt less at ease in his mind than he had antici- 

ted. Now that his attentions to Lucy Austin had 

remarked upon by a third party, they struck his 
own conscience in a way they had never done before, 
and he felt he was not wholly free from blame, should 
she have misinterpreted them. Yet Mrs Weatherhill’s 
conduct had been most preposterous. Had that lady 
had the discretion to remain quiet, had she not pre- 


| waturely spoken to him on the subject of Lucy Austin, 


it is not unlikely that the gentle charms of the fair girl 


| might have wakened in a heart that deemed itself for 


ever blighted a purer passion than it had yet known. 
But Mrs Weatherhill could not be passive; even when 
things looked most favourably, she must interfere ; and 
her eagerness in this instance had defeated its own 
purpose. Arthur Bonnington, as he rode home that 
day, came to a conviction that he had narrowly escaped 
the machinations of an inveterate match-maker, whose 
designs it was an absolute duty to circumvent. 
Meanwhile, how fared it with Lucy? She knew not, till 
some angry expressions from Mrs Weatherhill indicated 
the fact, that some violent and unsatisfactory explana- 
tion had occurred between that lady and Arthur Bon- 
nington ; and, alas! with that knowledge came the bitter 
feeling that she had been compromised and degraded in 
his opinion by the imprudent conduct of one who ought 
to have shielded her delicacy with the care of a mother. 
She said nothing; but her varying colour and trembling 
limbs told a tale of mental suffering most intelligible to 
good Miss Sanderson, who happened to be present when 
the disclosure took place. With that tact which is an 
inestimable quality when united to kindness of heart, 
she found a speedy pretext for withdrawing Lucy from 
the room, and conducting her to the quiet precincts of 
her own chamber. There a flood of tears relieved the 


}) Poor girl, and told more eloquently than words the wound 


her womanly feelings had received. 
Alas! it was too true that Lucy had ventured to love, 
before her affections had been explicitly sought by him 


}) t0 whom she had yielded them. She loved, too, with a 
| depth and tenderness which Mrs Weatherhill was quite 


unable to appreciate. All her regret consisted in the fail- 
her oe for a ‘ good match ;’ and she would have 
ucy to be consoled at once, could another as 


apparently suitable have been found. To say that the 
station and wealth of Mr Bonnington had not contri- 
buted to increase the brightness of the visions that had 
floated through Lucy’s mind, would be saying too much ; 
but still she was as far from being a mere speculating 
husband-seeker as any one could possibly be. But she 
had: a kind and generous nature, whose impulses her 
\coitracted means had never yet permitted her to gratify. 
‘Her father was an officer and a gentleman, but beyond 
‘his half-pay, he had very little of this world’s wealth, 
jand Lucy had certainly admitted the idea of his happi- 
nese ‘in jer ty. Still, independent of all these 
considerations, she had loved dearly and truly, and now 
her vision—her bright and happy vision—was dashed 
to pieces in a moment. There was nothing to hope, 
except that Arthur Bonnington would utterly forget 
her, since, as her awakened fears suggested, he could 
only remember her with contempt and disgust. Could 
she have followed her own inclinations, she would at 
once have returned home: but Mrs Weatherhill opposed 
her doing so on two grounds ; first, that it would seem 
as if she were leaving abruptly on Arthur Bonnington’s 
account ; and, secondly, that Mary Granby, who was to 
be married next month, could by no means dispense 
with her services as bride’s-maid. Mrs Weatherhill had 
insisted that Miss Granby’s nuptials should be solem- 
nised at Alderfield ; and the family of the bride, feeling 
all the convenience of the arrangement, had not offered 
any very vehement opposition to it. , 

Lucy was spared the pain of seeing Mr Bonnington 
again during her stay, by his hasty departure for the 
continent; and could she have found consolation in the 
propagation of an untruth, she might have received it 


had left the country in consequence of her refusal of 
hill, he set out for London, and from thence proceeded 


often expressed a desire to visit. 
and people, it was natural that the events of the past 
should rapidly become less prominent in his mind; 
but still there were times when the idea would intrude, 
that if Lucy Austin were not a designing actor in Mrs 
Weatherhill’s schemes, she had not been quite fairly 
treated; and remembrances of her mild blue eyes, her 
varying cheek, and gentle voice, intruded amidst his 
day-dreams more frequently than was quite consistent 
with his peace. Meantime Lucy, under Mrs Weather- 
hill’s auspices, was dragged from scene to scene of gaiety, 
in which her sick heart could take no part, and was at 
once longing for and dreading her return to her humble 
home. The bitter idea that she had been lowered in 
the estimation of him whose regard she valued above 
that of every other person, was a sting in Lucy’s bosom 
for whose poison there seemed to be no cure. The 
time arrived for the marriage of Mary Granby and Mr 
Scarborough, and Mrs Weatherhill’s exultation knew 
no bounds. Here was a match that would in all pro- 
bability have never taken place, but for her manage- 
ment; and so said the bride’s father, as he privately 
thanked her for the interest she had taken in his ‘ dear 
girl’s’ welfare. 

Lucy Austin did not fall a victim to brain-fever, or 
perish within a few months by the more insidious in- 
roads of consumption ; but if a broken or a blighted 
heart be one in which hope and happy love are crushed 
for ever, and whose capacity for the keen enjoyment of 
life, which youth should experience, is irretrievably lost, 
such was hers from the time of her unfortunate visit 
to Alderfield. Her constitution was never robust, and 
now, without being subject to any specific disorder, she 
gradually fell into delicate health, and in a year or two 
was considered amongst her friends as a confirmed in- 
valid. Her father died ; and as the slender provision he 
had been able to make for her was insufficient to support 
her in the house they had hitherto occupied, she dis- 


posed of her furniture, and went to board with a widowed 


from the general report of the neighbourhood, that he | 
him. A few days after his interview with Mrs Weather- 
to explore the beauties and romantic features of the | 


woods and mountains of Germany, a country he had | 
Amidst new scenes 
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Five or six years had now gone by, and how had 
Mrs Weatherhill’s match-making prospered with Mr 
and Mrs Scarborough? Even worse than poor Lucy’s 
wooing; for it was a mere union of apparent suitabilities, 

, Without any genuine foundation for mutual happiness. 
Mrs Weatherhill had represented Mary Granby to her 
betrothed as a perfect treasure of ingenuity and in- 
dustry; and certainly in her father’s house, compelled 
by circumstances, she had displayed something of these 
qualities. But now, as a wife, she thought she had a 
right to be exempt from what she termed ‘mere 
drudgery,’ and having an overweening love of display, 

a considerable stock of pride, and a fondness for amuse- 

ment, she was disposed to exercise her activity more in 
spending money than in saving it. She discovered, also, 
within a very short time after her marriage, that Scar- 
borough possessed a most violent temper, and to avoid 
its explosions, and at the same time to obtain what she 
wished to have, she descended to many mean and despi- 
cable subterfuges, which, when detected, were sure to 
draw down upon her a double portion of her husband’s 
wrath. Besides, he had a constant source of complaint in 
the non-payment of the thousand pounds which her father 
still retained, and which no application could draw 
from him; and this subject was one which Scarborough 
never failed to mention when he had any dispute with 
his wife. In short, constant bickerings soon made 
their home a wretched one, and the husband gladly left 
it to seek society and amusement elsewhere. Mary, 


which she used to speak of you, even in the early days 
of your acquaintance. I am anxious to ask you one 
strange question, and, believe me, I do so with a true 
and single purpose—not from curiosity, or for any other 
trifling reason. Do you think that Lucy Austin had 
ever any regard—in one word, do you think she ever 
loved me?’ ‘You do, indeed, ask a strange question, 
Mr Bonnington,’ said Miss Sanderson, ‘and I scarcely 
feel justified in replying to it; but, trusting to your 
honour to keep my communication sacred, I will venture 
to tell you that, most unfortunately for herself, Lucy 
Austin did love you—I could find in my heart to say, 
far better than you deserved.’ ‘Better, indeed, said 
Bonnington sadly ; ‘I must have seemed false and heart- 
less in her eyes, and in yours also; but, believe me, if I 
did trifle with her happiness, I did so most unwittingly, 
My heart had scarcely recovered the wounds inflicted 
by another's faithlessness, and knew not that her gentle 
influence, sweet and soothing though I felt it to be, could 
ever awaken a new affection within me. But now] 
know that this might have been, and that a purer and 
happier love than I had known before might have arisen 
for me, had not Mrs Weatherhill’s premature interference 
startled me from my dream. By her coarse intermed- 
dling she aroused the suspicion that merely looked 
upon as a “good speculation,” and idea that Lucy 
knew and acquiesced in-her design was most repulsive 
to my feelings. I determined to break through the net 


at once; I left England in the first heat of my annoy- 
ance; but I have never since met man or woman whose 
affection could be to me what I now know Lucy Austin’s 
might have been !’ 

Before Arthur Bonnington left Miss Sanderson, he 
had determined to visit L—— without delay, and if he 
found Lucy’s sentiments respecting himself still un- 


meanwhile, was not sorry for his frequent absence, as 
she thereby was enabled to pursue her own course of 
extravagance and folly with more freedom ; and the end 
of all this may be easily conceived. Scarborough got 
into difficulties, lost his business, fell into intemperate 
habits, and at the end of eight years after the gay 
bridal féte at Alderfield, Mary found herself a widow, 
with two helpless children, dependent on the bounty of 
her husband’s relatives, whereby alone she was kept 
from utter destitution. 

Arthur Bonnington’s sojourn on the continent was 
protracted from month to month, till it had even ex- 
tended to years, and when he did at last return to his 
solitary mansion, his visits to Mrs Weatherhill were 
few, and the name of Lucy Austin never passed his lips. 
But it happened one day that business led him to call 
on Mr Sanderson the attorney, and as that gentleman 
was from home, his client requested to see Miss Sander- 
son, as he wished to leave a message with her. He 
found the old lady sitting in her little parlour, and as 
he was announced, she laid down her spectacles and an 

letter she had been perusing, and rose to receive 
him. But in vain she begged him to be seated; he 
heard as though he heard not, and stood for some mo- 
ments with his eyes rivetted on the letter, which seemed 
to absorb all his attention ; for though it was years since 
he had seen it, he recognised the graceful though some- 
what peculiar hand in which Lucy Austin, years ago, 
had transcribed for him some pieces of poetry. Great 
was Miss Sanderson’s surprise when, with flushed cheek 
and trembling voice, her visitor stammered out the ques- 
tion, ‘If that were not the hand-writing of Miss Lucy 
Austin? ‘It is,” was the reply; ‘it is a letter which I 
received from her this morning.’ Bonnington imme- 
diately inquired her present residence, adding to his 
question a hope that she was well. ‘She is living at 
L—,’ was the answer. ‘I am sorry to say her health 
is very indifferent. She has been delicate ever since 
she was at Alderfield, some years ago; and latterly, I 
fear, her illness is assuming a more alarming character.’ 
* Miss Sanderson,’ said Bonnington, after an embarrassed 
pause, ‘you are a friend of Lucy—you have ever been 
so; for I well remember the respect and regard with 


changed, to offer her the only compensation he could 
for the years of suffering she had undergone, by pro- 
posing to make her his wife. In a few days his journey 
was accomplished, and he stood before the door of the 
humble dwelling that Lucy inhabited, striving to still 
the beatings of his heart before he ventured to raise the 
knocker. The door was at length opened, and:he was 
shown into an apartment, evidently prepared with some 
care for the reception of an invalid; whom, his fears too 
plainly told him. The little old-fashioned sofa was 
placed near the fire, and piled with pillows; a small 
table was drawn up beside it, and on this was laid an 
open bible, a plate with a few grapes, and a small vase of 
flowers. In a few seconds the door opened, and the mis- 
tress of the house entered. She was a pale, thin, lady- 


like personage ; and though evidently embarrassed by the | 


presence of a stranger, received Arthur with the greatest 
politeness. When informed that he was an old friend 
of Miss Austin, she shook her head, and said she feared 
Lucy was too weak to see any one whose presence 
might agitate her; but she also offered, if the gentleman 
would leave his name, to do her best to prepare her 
cousin to see him on the following day. 

And on the morrow they met; he but little changed 
in outward appearance since their first interview amidst 
the woods and ruins of Liston, she so wan, so wasted, 
so utterly altered, that, but for her voice, and the expres-! 
sion of her blue soft eye, he would scargely have recog- 
nised her. It was a solemn meeting; but Lucy was 
calm, for she knew that her destiny was fixed, and she 
dreaded not to speak of the past, which could exercise 
no further influence on the future. It was in vain that 
Arthur talked of hope, of renewed health, of years of 
love and happiness that they yet might pass together. 
She knew it could never be ; yet she allowed him to call 
in further medical advice, and to remove her to a more 
genial climate, feeling that, by her compliance, she se- 


cured to him the after satisfaction of knowing that all | 


had been done for her which could be done. But she 


told him these cares came too late; and she told him | 
the truth. Six weeks after his visit to L——, Arthur | 
Bonnington saw the earth laid over her who, but for | 
the officious meddling of a match-maker, might have || 
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| employed to very little purpose, yet we cannot but be 


been living his happy and honoured wife, blest herself, 
and diffusing blessings around her. 

Mrs Weatherhill wept bitterly when Bonnington de- 
tailed to her the circumstances of Lucy’s death, and she 
had no defence to offer when her own indirect share in 
the catastrophe was referred to, except that she had 
‘acted for the best.’ But Bonnington’s upbraidings 
were not without a salutary effect. From that time 
forward Mrs Weatherhill, as much from terror of public 
opinion as remorse, avoided interfering in any way with 


the marrying or giving in marri of her nume 
KAD eat yet 


friends and acquaintance. 
A LIBRARY—OLD- BOOKS... 

Wuar an interesting place is a library ; how suggestive 
of lofty, noble, and solemn thoughts! The well-laden 
shelves bear the intellectual labours of centuries. Here 
the past and the present commingle peacefully; here the 
fiercest and most uncompromising opponents find, side 
by side, a quiet resting-place—no noisy contention is 
heard—no vainglorious assertions assail the ear—no 
angry disputation or bitter recrimination disturbs us: 
a seductive repose invites to contemplation and patient 
research. . 
. A feeling somewhat akin to the mournful arises with 
the thought, that the busy and devoted authors of the 
multitudinous works around us have passed away for 
ever; the brains that conceived, and the hands that 
obeyed, have alike returned to their original dust. This 
feeling is, however, relieved by the consciousness that 
the mind still exists in the printed page; that in all 
these volumes, worm-eaten and time-stained though 
they be, we yet find the reflex of the soul of the writer. 
How they speak of the industry of the dead! Here are 
massive tomes with their thousand pages, before which 
a modern would shrink in dismay. If, externally, they 
be so imposing, what shall we say when we open and 

them? There, amid much that is dark and 
valueless, we find yet more convincing proofs of this 
indefatigability, the most minute detail in description, 
with the most extensive elaboration of argument; and 
though we may lament that so much industry was often 


impressed by the example, and respect the memory, of 
these intellectual architects of other days. Some of them 
caught glimpses of the glories to come: their hearts 
were in their works: a volume was often the labour of 
a life; and, therefore, shall their existence end only with 
time ? 

Here we may see and trace the history of man’s ex- 
perience. Here is that which gives him his present 
proud pre-eminence. Annihilate the literature of the 
world, and, although myriads of busy heads and hands 
would soon be employed in the work of resuscitation, what 
a fearful check would be given to the progress of civili- 
sation! Does not our experience consist in knowing 
how to avoid error? . Shall we, then, blame those whose 
writings, like watch-towers and beacons, warn us from 
shoals and quicksands? They laboured not in vain, if 
we can steer our course the straighter; and better is it 
a , ‘a honest error, than to suppress conscious 

Here ambition may come and read a humbling lesson ; 
here pon discover its own bitter recoil; here the sophist 
may learn truth, and the dogmatist benevolence; here 
the sceptic may resolve his doubts, and the intolerant 

t his persecutions; and, on the other hand, the 
good, the truly great, the aspiring, the humble, the 
persevering, may come, and all find their stimulus and 
their reward. Here is the history of. disappointed hope 
and despairing exertion; here may we read how un- 
wearied toil went unrewarded ; how men were so de- 
voted to their studies, that they forgot family and 
friends, and the bright sunshine, and the glad face of 
nature, and all that makes life joyous, to shut them- 
selves up in dark and dusty rooms, pouring out their 
whole souls upon the page, ceasing only to write when 


their hearts stood still—digging their grave while build- 
ing their monument. 

Here, again, may we read of success, of reward, and 
well-earned: honours; of national plaudits, and sculp- 
tured effigies; of the height of human fame: yet are 
the known and the unknown not unequal at the close; 
the one dies where he has risen—he is there, no higher; 
the other passes away, knowing that his reward will 
come, that his memory will live for ages, and grow 
brighter, as men think on the patient faith which did 
its work in obscurity. Here is that which shall ou! 
the hardest marble ; here is the true monumentum ; he 
is that which directs, threatens, cautions, and convinces. 
We are constrained to respect what we should other- 
wise consider as useless, when we reflect that in all this 
there was at least intellectual culture. Steps were taken 
in the right direction, thought was exercised and ele- 
vated, and through good and evil the world was in- 
structed. Many steps were inevitably taken in the 
path of error; but among these men found the true 
basis, adding thought to thought, inquiry to inquiry ; 
until at last has arisen that glorious intellectual super- 
structure which now surrounds us, in which the dreams 
of the past have become realities for the present and 
future. 

How interesting to be shut up alone with books! 
Alone with books? Is not here the true society? Of a 
certainty no voice is heard, and all the eloquence is 
mute: but who will faint or grow weary? What plea- 
sure in exploring shelf after shelf, musing over dusty 
volumes, with their voluminous titles and quaint phra- 
seology! ‘The pleasure, not less than the occupation, is 
exhaustless. Here is a venerable folio which the worms 
have not respected, as innumerable holes, pierced 
through the heart of the mighty volume from cover to 
cover, abundantly testify. How would the good old 
author grieve could he witness the vermicular havoc 
made among his precious arguments and impregnable 
positions! Regretfully we turn the leaves, and closing 
the book, restore it to its place on the shelf, hoping 
that in a new edition the spirit of the writer may be 
preserved from impending destruction. Now we come 
to a rare relic—a folio printed on vellum, by the. fa- 
thers of the art, Johannes Fust and Petrus Schoeffer, 
in the year M.cccc.Lxv., as appears by the colophon ap- 
pended to the concluding columns, and which gives the 
information as to the date and place of publication, now 
always found on the title-page. What beauty and skill 
are visible in the mechanical portion of the work; how 
straight and accurately adjusted are the columns; how 
very black is the ink; and how bright and vivid the 
colours of the illuminations! Verily, men were giants in 
those days; for thus, in the infancy, nay, the very baby- 
hood of the art, did they create a work which may 
honourably compete with the productions of modern 
skill. 

What have we next? a title-page whose border shows 
all the emblems of mortality. At the top is a death’s 
head standing on the cross bones, crowned by an hour- 
glass ; on each side are skeletons, pick-axes, and shovels; 
and underneath a mortcloth, or some other symbol of 
mourning; within is printed, ‘ London’s Dre: Visi- 
tation, or a Collection of All the Bills of Mortality for 
this present year, beginning the 27th of December 
1664, and ending the 19th of December following: as 
also the general or whole year’s bill, according to the 
Report made to the King’s most Excellent Majesty. By 
the Company of Parish Clerks of London. 1665.’ This 
is indeed a fearful volume, containing as it does the 
awful details of sweeping mortality. The first table is 
for the week ending Dec. 27th, 1664, during which one 
death only of plague is recorded; from this to the 14th 
February following, no death from this disease again 
occurs, when one more is registered, and again but one 
until the 9th May, when the number of deaths is 9, and 
the register states, ‘ parishes clear of the plague, 126 ; 
parishes infected, 4.’ On the 16th May the deaths are 
3, and ‘parishes infected, 2.’ The week following the 
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deaths are 17, and ‘ parishes infected, 5.’ From this 
time the mortality increases with the increasing heat of 
the weather; for on the 20th June the deaths are 168; 
July. 4th, 470; 18th, 1089; August Ist, 2010; 15th, 
8880; 29th, 6102; September 5th, 6988; 19th, 7165; 

at which date the ‘mortality reaches its maximum, and 
the ‘parishes clear of the plague are 4; parishes in- 
fected, 126.’ On the 3d October the deaths have dimi- 
nished to 4929; 17th, 2665; 3ist, 1031. ‘ Parishes in- 
fected, 97.’ The succeeding week shows an increase, the 
@eaths being 1414. ‘Parishes infected, 110.’ On the 


2ist November the deaths are 652; December 5, 210; 
and on the 19th, at which date the book ends, 281. 
* Parishes clear of the plague, 62; parishes infected, 68.’ 
From the general bill for the whole year, we find that 
the 


Total of all the christenings was - 
Total of all the burials this year,* - 97,306 
Whereof, of the plague, - - - 68,596 


There are some curious entries in the list of diseases 
and causes of death: for instance—‘ Chrisomes and in- 
fants for the year, 1258; meagrom and headach, 12; 
rising of the lights, 397 ; stopping of the stomach, 332 ; 
collick and winde, 134; frighted, 23; griping in the 
guts, 1288; starved at the White Lyon prison, at St 
George, in Southwark, 1; starved at nurse (at St 
Maudlin, in Old Fish Street), 1; kild, 3—one at St 
Mary, Newington, one with a cart at St Giles-in-the- 
Fields, and one with wrastling at St Margaret’s, West- 
minster; hanged herself at St Maudlin, Milk Street, 
being distracted, 1.’ At the foot of each of the weekly 
tables the price of bread is thus stated—‘ The Assize of 
Bread set forth by order of the Lord Maior and Court of 

Aldermen. A penny wheaten loaf to contain eleven 
ounces, and three halfpenny white loaves the like 
weight :’ this in December: but in March following the 
weight has fallen to ‘nine ounces and a half,’ which 
next rises to ‘ten ounces;’ falls again to ‘nine ounces 
and a half;’ and at the termination of the year is ‘ten 
ounces and a half.” What is meant by ‘white loaves,’ 
in distinction from ‘wheaten loaves?’ Were the for- 
mer identical with what are known at the present day 
as ‘seconds ?’ 

Here is another book, on the first leaf of which is 
a warrayt bearing the seal of the Commonwealth, 
securing the copyright of the work by the declaration— 
* Thursday the 8th of February 1654, At the Council at 
Whitehall. Ordered by his highness the Lord Protector, 
with the advice of his council, that no person or per- 
sons do, on any pretence whatsoever, print, or reprint a 
book intituled, &c. The work itself is on the ‘Sizes 
and Lengths of Rigging for Ships,’ and is dedicated in 
the following terms :—‘ To his tlivhness Oxntver, Lord 
Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
dominions thereunto belonging. May it please your 
highness, the subject of this book being an extraction of 
that nature as was never formerly extant in the navy : 
* * I could do no less in duty than offer my pains 
and naval observations unto your highness in the first 
place. It was once far above my thoughts (I must con- 
fess) to tender this work (because mean) to so eminent 
a personage, till I considered it was yours de jure. 

I senteta’ &e. 

In the index we meet with names of vessels illust:a- 
tive of the age in which they were built. There is a 
—— the ‘ Nichodemus ;’ and frigates, the ‘ Speaker, 

airfax, Newberry, Marstonmoor, Worcester, and Fore- 
sight :’ the Nichodemus, we are told, was built in 1636, 
but that ‘the rest of ships and frigates were built so 
lately, that there needs no record.’ 

Apropos of the Commonwealth, the next volume pro- 
fesses to be by its title, the ‘rump: or an exact Col- 
lection of the Choycest Poems and Songs relating to 


9,967 


general for 1842, we learn that the 
So mceenchn wi @ population of 1,875,493, was 


the Late Times. By the most Eminent Wits, from 
anno 1639 to anno 1661.’ The frontispiece is highly 
characteristic of the state of feeling at that day: a tall 
gibbet is seen, from which a rump of beef, showing a 
few inches of the tail, hangs suspended by a chain over 
a blazing fire; around stand several individuals bearing 
fagots, and stirring the fire with long forks, the word 
Rump issuing from the mouth of each one; on the next 
page, right and left, are the figures of a Puritan anda 
Covenanter, habited in most exaggerated garments, | 
holding a written paper in their hands, and each stand- | 
ing on a pedestal; between them is a preacher in a tub, | 
holding forth to a congregation disposed in various 
attitudes around him; one of them holds a banner on 
which are drawn six rats rampant; at the foot is a 
vignette, where an equestrian cavalier appears with his | 
drawn sword, and, supported by an angel, is driving | 
several naked beings into a smoking abyss; the utmost 
terror and consternation are depicted on their coun- 
tenances ; the foremost of the party is only visible, from 
his legs appearing above the surface of the gulf into 
which he is falling headlong, while the last of the 
group is decorated with a tail, which, in spite of his 
rapid flight, retains a most remarkable curl at its ex- 
tremity. Turning to the preface, we find the collection 
likened to a ‘bundle of rodds; not like those of the 
Roman consulls, for these are the signs of a no-govern- 
ment;’ then comes a sweeping condemnation of the 
Rump, concluded by the hope that strife will cease, and 
all ‘show duty to so excellent a king.’ A few extracts 
from the volume will show that our ancestors were as 
well skilled in calling names, and in making the white | 
appear black, as their posterity :— 


* Come, then, my brethren, and be glad, 
And eke rejoyce with me, 
Lawn sleeves and rochets shall go down, 
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And hey then up go we. 
We'll exercise within the groves, 
And teach beneath a tree, 


We'll make a pulpit of a cask, 

And hey then up go we.’ 
* Old OxrveEr’s gone to the dogs ; 

Oh no, I do mistake ; 
Hee’s gone in a wherry, 
Over the ferry 

Is called the Stygian lake. 

But Cerberus, that great porter, 

Did read him such a lecture, 
That made him to roar, 
When he came a-shoar, 

For being the Lord-Protector.’ 


The next is from a piece entitled the ‘Character of a 
Roundhead :’— 


* What's he that doth high treason say 
As often as his yea and nay, 
And wish the king confounded, 
And dare maintain that Master Pym 
Is fitter for the crown than him ? 
Oh, such a rogue’s a Roundhead.” 


The language of many of the songs, as applied to the 
Rump, is coarse and disgusting in the extreme, and 
well portrays the bitter feelings with which it was re- 
garded by the cavaliers, and all those inimical to the 
cause whose progress raised Cromwell to the Protec- 
torate. 

Passing on, we come to well-printed copies of Domes- 
day Book, that monument of the care and industry with 
which our Norman invaders valued and divided their 
newly-conquered possessions. Ancient rolls, charters, 
household books, and statutes of the realm, are found in 
the same division. Among them we see a book of anti- 
quated appearance, and taking it up, discover it to be 
the work of the father of English poetry, by the father 
of English printing; it is glorious old Caxton’s edition 
of Chaucer, printed by him in Westminster Abbey: 
rude are the cuts, and coarse the paper, but the ink is 
bright and black, and completely eclipses the repara- 
tions made with the pen in later times: grateful pastime 
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js it to turn over the ices, and think upon the intel- 


| jectual and mechanical labours which called them into 


How the mind travels back to the days when 


| gar joyous old bard wrote his ‘remenaunte of the pyl- 


gremage,’ sitting under the shady trees of rural Don- 
nington, and made us acquainted with his ‘doctour in 
ysik,’ who ‘knewe the cause of every maladye,’ and 
ps ‘good man of religyon,’ whose character and virtues 
have only been equalled by the pastor of Goldsmith’s 
Village: then the bright sun shone upon a 
jand rich in natural beauties, when forests were plenty 
and factories few; when the merry morrice-dancers 
wended their way over hill and dale, carrying mirth and 
frolic into every corner of the land, their light: heels and 
lighter hearts securing them ever a welcome ; when tall 
Maypoles were decked with garlands to hail the coming 
of the blithest month of spring, and maidens, shy, yet 
not unwilling, smiling and gay as the wild flower- 
wreaths woven in their hair, were led by happy swains 
to the nimble dance ; then rose the revelry of mirth, and 
loud and far the joyous song resounded— 
| * Summer is ycomen in, 
| Loud singeth cuckow.’ 
| But we are digressing—not in the green woods are 
| we, but still in the library, not the less willing to resume 
| our search for its treasures, for all our random flight to 
days of olden time. This is an old book on astronomy, 
by Sacrobosco, which, if the imprint mislead us not, was 
printed at Paris in 1538 by Simoneus Colineus : the title- 
page shows us at one glance the solar system as then 
understood. The printer seems to have been properly 
impressed with the importance of his subject, for the 


| subordinate portions are all in keeping: on a scroll at 


the top are the words Typos vNIVERSI oRBIS, and at the 
bottom, on a similar scroll, ALTIOR INCOBIT ANIM’ SVB 


| IMAGINE MvNDr. A man in a flowing dress, reclining on 
| the ground, with his head resting on his right hand, is 
| represented as contemplating the spheres above him, 


| and an attendant is standing at his feet with a flat cap 
| on his head, the caduceus of Mercury in his hand, and a 
short sword at his side; he is pointing to the words on 


the lower scroll. The earth is here shown as the centre 
of the system, and is of prodigious size when compared 
with the sun and other planets. It is not merely repre- 
sented by a circle, but is mapped out, its respective por- 
tions being indicated by the words Terra, Agva; rest- 
ing on the outer edge of this is a cloudy circle of still 
greater diameter, on which appears the word Arr; out- 
side of this is another circle, consisting of fire and forked 
flames, pointed out by the word Icn1s. Immediately 


| beyond this circle of fire is the orbit of the moon; 


she is indicated by the word Luna, and is drawn with 
only a small portion of her surface illuminated. The 
next in order is Mercuri’, then Venus, then Sol, which is 
of an irregular oval shape, larger than the planets, with 
trays diverging from it in every direction: beyond the 


| sun is Mars, then Jupiter, and last, Saturnus, outside of 
| whose orbit is a circle studded with stars of different 
| degrees of magnitude, and called the Firmamentum. A 
| horizontal line stretches across the whole, and is speci- 
| fied as the Orizon Rectus, having at its extremities the 
| Arctic and Antarctic circles; the Tropics of Cancer 
| and Capricorn are drawn at right angles with this line; 
| and midwa 
| Aequinoctialis ; this, where it bisects the Orizon Rectus, 

is in turn divided by the Zodiacus, which is seen stretch- 


between them is a similar line, called the 


ing from one tropic to the other. 

The work itself contains various plates, representing 
old instruments, and the method of using them. As in 
many other works on the same subject, the geometrical 
problems are all drawn in the margin: this bears evi- 
dent marks of service, being thickly interspersed with 
marginal manuscript notes, in a very small and neat 
hand. What interest this volume possesses, when we 
Compare its fanciful theories and abstruse demonstra- 
tions with the practical achievements of astronomical 
science in our own times, and of which still greater 
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Here is another: a collection of the oldest known 
astronomical tables, which date from the tenth cen- 
tury, and were first collected and printed at Venice in 
1492, by the authority of Alphonso X., king of Castile. 
While we appreciate the skill shown by many of these 
old writers, we are often surprised or afflicted at the 
superstition and stupid wonder apparent in many of 
their treatises. This fact will be best illustrated by the 
quotation of a few of the titles:—‘ Poor Rosin’s opinion 
of the present blazing star appearing in the north-east 
part of the heavens this present year, 1677, which is far 
more remarkable than any before of that nature.’ 
‘Wonderful stars and blazing comets.’ ‘Comets the 
messengers of divine vengeance.’ Still, from all this 
mixture of truth and error much good, as before ob- 
served, has arisen; the publication of error has enabled 
us to avoid similar mistakes, and so far has added to 
our experience. 

We have looked so long, that our eye and brain are 
almost weary of reading title after title; we will there- 
fore take a hasty glance over the various divisions, 
rather to see what yet remains in store for us, than to 
describe. First, there is a splendid collection of anato- 
mical works, from the darkness of old theories and un- 
certain principles, to the light of modern truth and ex- 
perience. Mathematics come next; and verily their 
name is Legion, for they are many. Here are voyages 
and travels, from those of Ibn Batuta, Vespucius, Co- 
lumbus, Marco Polo, and others, down to the great 
national expeditions of recent days; here are scientific 
works in every department, and in every language of 
Europe ; here are pleasure and pride for the philosopher 
and the student—the mere lover of literature may reap 
a harvest. Is it not cheering to find that in science all 
nationality is forgotten, scientific men look on each other 
as brothers, and send their books, as precious things 
dedicated to the mistress they serve, from one to the 
other over the whole of the civilised globe? If such be 
the fruits of scientific research, what may we not hope 
for the cause of morality and religion, whose claims are 
more vital and higher—whose results sublime and im- 
perishable. 

We have not yet done: said we not well the subject 
is exhaustless! Our ‘library is dukedom large enough;’ 
but for the present we refrain, hoping to resume our 
gossip about old books before we are much older. 


ADULTERATED MILK. 


Tue inhabitants of large cities are constantly complain- 
ing, and with very good reason, that the article sold to 
them under the name of milk is systematically adulte- 
rated. The udder of the cow supplies merely the basis 
of the compound; water, and certain foreign substances 
to give it the requisite whiteness, forming the other in- 
gredients. The colouring matter is made from things 
of which the public at large have very little notion. 
The prevailing belief regarding the London milk manu- 
facturers is, that chalk is their favourite pigment. Their 
brethren of Paris, however, employ a more extensive 
range of adulterating substances—such as flour, plaster 
of Paris, calves’ lights, and a still more extraordinary 
animal substance, namely, dogs’ brains. 

This system of adulteration is the more abominable, 
when we consider that, of all species of food proper for 
the support of human life, milk is the most useful. It 
is unlike any other aliment in this respect—that it has 
the power of sustaining life without the assistance of 
any other sort of sustenance. Though man cannot live 
by bread alone, yet nature can be fully sustained by 
milk, were he reduced to have nothing else to sustain 
him. Its consumption, therefore, is very great in 
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every part of the world except in China, where it is 
never used as a beverage. It has been computed that 
the average consumption of milk in Paris, during the 
year 1837, was about 15,000 gallons per day. What the 
daily consumption of London may be, is not to be ascer- 
tained. If we reckon it in proportion to the population 
of the two cities, about 30,000 gallons of milk may be 
consumed every day in the great metropolis. 

In Paris, everything is done, from the highest function 
of government to the pettiest public convenience, by an 
‘administration.’ Hence the purveyance of milk to the 
Parisians is effected by an ‘administration,’ which was 
formed by, and remains under the surveillance of, 
Monsieur the prefect of police. The whole country 
around the capital is laid under contribution to supply 
it with milk, some of which comes from a distance of 
fifty miles. The details of this important administration 
are as follows:—In certain villages near to Paris are 
situated large establishments, which serve as depots for 
the reception and distribution of milk. Of the largest, 
one belongs to M. Delanos at Cormeille-en- Vixen, on the 
road to Dieppe, and another to M. Delacour at Envery. 
From each of these central establishments (laiteries cen- 
trales) a number of light carts are despatched twice a- 
day, to collect the milk from the different farmers, 
each having a round or district of its own. These 
vehicles start and arrive with the punctuality of a clock, 
so that, if the country people are not ready with their 
quota of milk at the minute the collector calls, they lose 
the sale of it. ‘These collections are so managed, that 
each charioteer arrives at the central depot with his 
milky freight exactly at the same hour. A certain por- 
tion of it is retained in the house to be converted into 
cream, butter, and cheese, and the rest is sent on direct 
to Paris. MM. Delacour and Delanos have distributed 
throughout the capital a vast number of little milk 


| shops, which their friend the prefect of police has placed 


in such parts of the town as will prevent rivalry be- 
tween them ; so that each of these great milkmen has a 
separate territory, over which—in the matter of milk— 
he despotically presides. From these local depots (/ai- 
teries) the public obtain their milk with a punctuality 
quite equal to that with which they receive letters 
through the post. M. Delacour rents above seventy of 
these small shops ; but the older established, M. Delanos, 
boasts of nearly double that number. There are, besides, 
smaller proprietors in direct correspondence (by rail- 
road and other public conveyances) with cowfeeders and 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Paris. M. Lenoir, an 
eminent statist, computes that, in 1837, about 8,760,000 
francs (above L.350,400) were spent for milk in Paris. 

The milk-trade of London has, like that of Paris, its 
great proprietors. Of cow-keepers, the representatives 
of the late Mr Rhodes of the Hampstead Road, and of Mr 
Laycock of Islington, must be considered as the aristo- 
cracy. There was a tradition respecting the former 
gentleman’s establishment which may serve to show its 
magnitude ; namely, that so many as a thousand cows 
could never be maintained upon it; for so sure as the 
thousandth was added to the stock, one of the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine died, so as to leave that exact 
number alive, and no more. The herd of the Islington 
proprietor is, we have been told, equally large. There 
are, besides, lesser cowfeeders, whose stock varies from 
twenty to a hundred head. 

To the establishments of the larger suburban proprie- 
tors milk-retailers repair twice a-day, purchase the ar- 
ticle at the wholesale price, take it to their own homes, 
where—unless the craft be much libelled—the quantity 
is much increased at the expense of the quality before 
delivered to the public. The London milk-trade, then, 
is divided into two great branches, consisting of those 
who keep cows, and those who merely sell milk. Some- 
times, however, these two departments are united, 
and the same individual retails the produce of his 
own stock, which, in an overcrowded city like Lon- 


don, is almost universally stall-fed. The denizen of 
the provinces, while threading his way through 
dense, close, and pestiferous neighbourhood, may be oc- 
casionally startled, while ing into a cellar, or what 
was once a parlour, to behold a cow or two tied up tog 
sort of manger, there in all probability to be imprisoned 
during the term of their natural lives, never having en- 
joyed the sight of a green ficld since the days of their 
calfh The milk yielded by these unlucky animals 
must be of a very inferior description ; yet even that is | 
adulterated. According to the occupation abstract of 
the census of 1841, the number of persons employed in 
feeding cows and selling milk was 2764. 

It is perhaps wrong to stigmatise the whole of these 
individuals as deteriorating the article they deal in ; for, 
doubtless, a great many are honest traders, and do not 
sophisticate their milk. One thing is certain, that 
some in this line of business, lest they should be sus- | 


pected of the practice, drive their cows about the 
streets, and guarantee the genuineness of the commo- 
dity by milking the poor beast before the customers’ 
eyes. Yet adulteration must be very generally carried 
on, else ‘the chalk and water of London’ could never | 
have so firmly established itself 2s a proverb as it has | 
done. It is said of a celebrated comedian, that when 
he first came to London from the rural districts, he | 
imagined that real milk was unattainable ; and finding 
the chalk and water supplied to him as such very badly 
mixed, he one morning, in the simplicity of his heart, 
presented two vessels to the milk-seller, saying, ‘he 
would, if convenient, take the ingredients separate, for 
he preferred mixing them himself.’ As a fresh proof of 
the difficulty of obtaining good milk in London, we 
may instance the fact, that in noblemen’s families, 
where the consumption is great, the supply is drawn 
directly from farms in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
The great tavern and hotel keepers have taken dairy 
farms on their own account, in despair of obtaining 
genuine articles by other means. 

It must not, however, be inferred that London is 
the only place where milk is adulterated. With all 
the centralising regulations of the Paris police, the 
article is very largely vitiated in. that city, and, we 
are led to believe, in every other place where the de- | 
mand for the nutritious aliment is great. Many have | 
been the efforts to suppress this fraudulent manufac- | 
ture; but hitherto they have proved abortive. Lately, | 
however, science has aided in the detection, and a cer- 
tain Dr Donné has invented two instruments, by one 
of which the proportion of water added to any quan- 
tity of milk can be readily found out, while the other | 
enables us to ascertain the relative richness of cream. 
The first will prove of essential value not only to the 
London public, but to the inhabitants of all large cities. 
It is called a lactometer, and consists of upright tubes | 
of glass placed one within the other. The suspected | 
milk, poured into this simple machine, very soon sepa- 
rates itself from the adulterating water, the proportion 
of which to the rest of the liquid shows itself by means 
of a scale of degrees marked on the outside of the tube. | 


' 


We have not yet heard whether the hawk-eyed police | 


of Paris have adopted the invention as a detective power, 
but a paragraph from a Belgian journal assures us that 
the Brussels officials have. On the 27th of last June, a 


body of police, armed with lactometers, posted them- || 


selves at the gates of the city, and condemned and seized | 


no fewer than eighty large cans of milk. The conse- | 
quence has been, that the denizens of Brussels have sub- | 


sequently had no cause to complain of being supplied | 


with bad milk. Thanks to Dr Donné, his lactometer, | 
and the municipal police, they get the full benefit of 
some of the finest milch cows in the world, which feed 
— the unequalled pastures of the Belgian meadow- 
and. 

The lactometer would be a useful instrument in the 
hands of the London public. By it they would at least 
be able to ascertain how much water they are made 
to drink in their milk, and thus, by discovering the ex- 
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tent of the adulteration, gradually remedy it. We have 

pot seen either of the learned Donné’s machines, and 

are indebted for a description and figures of them to 
| the 86th number of L’Illustration Journal Universel. 


THE POOR IN SCOTLAND. 


*Taxe nothing from the rich, and give that to the poor ;’ 
such was the precis which a wit gave us a few years ago 
the sentiments of an eminent Scottish clerical orator 

ith regard to the management and support of the desti- 
tute; and, satirical as it sounds, it is, nevertheless, in a 
measure the maxim acted upon in our country in 

great branch of social polity. The benevolent in 
England are continually crying out against the poor-law 
of 1834 as stingy and unfeeling. Would that they would 
tarn a little of their spare philanthropy to the north of 
the Tweed, and endeavour to shame the wealthier classes 
of Scotland out of the ten-times more merciless system 
which prevails there. A measure one-half so bountiful 

| asthe English law would be felt by the Scottish poor 
asan unheard-of blessing. Let the kind-hearted Eng- 
lishman but consider for a moment the condition of 
a destitute old woman, with a parish allowance vary- 
ing from 1s. 3d. down to 5d. a-week; a widow with 
seven young children expected to live on 3s. 6d. a-week, 
or one with five helpless orphans offered (Stobo, 

| Peebles-shire) 10s. per quarter. This as a specimen 
of the country parishes in the Lowlands. Let him 
farther consider, as an example of a city parish, the 
| managers of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, giving widows 
with large families 4s. and 5s.a-month. An old woman, 
known to the present writer—one who has seen better 
days, and is now scarcely able even for so light a work 
as sewing—this poor woman, burdened with a grown-up 

) fatuous daughter, can only get from the managers of that 
) charity 4s.a-month.* The Canongate parish tries to get 
| rid of its paupers with 6d. a-week, and Is. and Is. 6d. to 
| persons with large families; or offers to take them into 
| the workhouse, expecting they will refuse, and knowing 
| that there is not accommodation for them. And these 
beneficences are given to only a few out of the mass of the 
) destitute. The great majority in large towns find it im- 
| possible to get any public relief. In the Highlands, 
| their case is even worse; for there, a regular aliment to 
| any number of paupers hardly exists. Where anything 
} is given, it only marks the illiberality of the system: for 
instance, an old woman will, in some parishes, have an 
allowance of 5s. or even 3s. a-year! Pauper lunatics are 
there taken care of by their friends, with parochial as- 
sistance (Shaldag, Ross-shire) never reaching 10s. per 
} annum! After knowing these things, can any philan- 


| thropic Englishman say another word about the rigours 
@ of the English poor-law, till he has taken some pains to 
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miseries endured by his brethren and fellow-subjects in 
the northern portion of the island ? 
| How is it that such things exist in a moral country like 
Scotland? Simply because it is almost a universal belief 


| ‘= a remedy applied to the infinitely more clamant 
| 


in Scotland, that regular and adequate provision for the 
poor causes the humbler classes to depend upon and claim 
provision, instead of pursuing a course of self-help- 
There is, therefore, everywhere a great objection 

| to assessment. Lately, the newspapers gave an account 
of a public meeting in Thurso, to consider if they should 
introduce such a system ; and it was impossible to read 
without a smile the sentiments expressed on that sub- 
ject, as if a great moral blight were impending: it was 
stated that, if the claim of one particular pauper, a widower 
with a charge of children, should be found irresistible, 
then they must submit.to this awful evil; there was no 
help for it. It has since been imposed, the widower hav- 


* This woman is sister to the flaxen-haired ‘ Chloris’ whom Burns 
telebrates in no fewer than nine songs. The associations of such a 
picture of luxurious beauty preserved in immortal verse, with the 
@maciation and misery which come under our attention in this 
tase, is, we need not say, extremely affecting. 


ing decided the case! What makes this the more strik- 
ing is, that one of the greatest deplorers of the coming 
assessment was a landed gentleman whom, from other 
evidence, we find to be a main support of the parish 
poor by his private charity ; showing that false doctrine, 
not selfishness, chiefly operates. And yet, in the unas- 
sessed parishes, excepting in the Highlands, a certain 
(it may be inadequate) sum is as regularly raised for 
the poor as if there were an assessment. Only, it 
comes exclusively from the benevolent, while the stingy 
escape. For example, a miser in a town known to 
us has forty thousand pounds: he never gives a penny 
towards the voluntarily-raised funds for the poor. The 
proprietor of one of the western islands, consisting 
of several parishes, and yielding a rental of L.16,000, 
never sends anything to the poor of those parishes. 
This protection of the stingy rich the Scotch hold to 
as a point of great importance. Raise money at kirk 
doors, by ladies’ sales, by voluntary subscription—thus 
burdening the kind-hearted only — anything rather 
than the equitable mode of assessment, Another 
great maxim in Scotland is, stave off the poor as long 
as possible. Let the effecting of a lodgment on the 
roll be as difficult as boarding an enemy’s cutter. For 
this end, all expedients are held fair. Bandy the poor 
man from Dan to Beersheba, weary him out, let him 
find neighbours only a shade better off than himself 
to give him food; trust he may die in the meantime 
—for, once let him ‘upon the roll,’ and he will be as 
durable as an annuitant. It may well excite surprise 
in other quarters, that a clergyman or other manager. 
of the poor in Scotland will often give out of his 
own pocket, to put off a clamorous applicant for the 
honours of the roll; thus suffering a: kind of pecuniary 
martyrdom for the sake of his principle. One regular 
pretext against admission to ‘the roll’ in Scotland is 
bad character. ‘The worthless poor should be kept at 
bay,’ says a great Scottish authority on this subject, 
with a naiveté which will be admired in England. Be- 
longing to a dissenting body is said to be often held a 
disqualification. In fact, the generality of the Scottish 
people have not as yet the slightest notion of a provi- 
sion for the poor being an object in which the commu- 
nity as well as the poor is interested. They see not how 
misery begets misery, and how the wretchedness of the 
lowly becomes the destruction of the comfort, and even 
in many instances the lives, of the affluent. They there- 
fore blindly seek only to minimise pauper allowances, 
and think every object is gained when they can induce 
a human being to sink into a beggar or a criminal, in- 
stead of becoming an immediate burden upon the regu- 
lated bounty of the more fortunate. 

All these points we find admirably illustrated in a re- 
cent pamphlet by Dr Alison of Edinburgh, bearing re- 
ference to the late report of certain commissioners who 
were appointed to inquire into the condition of the poor 
in Scotland.* These commissioners amassed an im- 
mense quantity of evidence, calculated to show to any 
candid mind the imperfect system of relief for the poor 
in the northern kingdom. But they were, with one ex- 
ception, Scotch gentlemen and clergymen, the very 
classes whose prejudices on this subject are most noto- 
rious, and they accordingly reported in a very unsatis- 
factory style. It is to remedy their failure, and present 
a just report from the evidence, that Dr Alison has once 
more taken up the pen; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that, by doing so, he has performed a service as 
worthy as it is laborious. He has thoroughly exposed 
the fallacies so generally entertained on the subject, 
and shown that the present penurious system only sends 
the poor abroad upon society as mendicants, and gene- 
rates that frightful mass of destitution which now afflicts 
our large towns, and is the part cause, at least, of the 


* Remarks on the Report of her Majesty’s Commissioners on the 
Poor Laws of Scotland, presented to Parliament in 1844, and on 
the Dissent of Mr Twissleton from that Report. By W. P. Alison, 
M.D. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London : 1344. 
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ting pestilences with which we are periodically 

It is made clear, from his pamphlet, that a 

rous system must be adopted, if we would 
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w-creatures. 


The destitute poor form altogether a problem perhaps 
little understood in any quarter. There is a great incli- 
nation to believe the existence of this class to be some- 
thing that might be expected not to be, something in 

ite of natural propriety. Now, both nature and our 
social arrangements say, there must be poor. A con- 
siderable number of persons are sent into the world 
with weakly bodies and minds, many besides those no- 
toriously feeble, and these always tend to a state of de- 
See how this operates in ordinary life. 
very master is familiar with bad workmen, and never 
scruples to pay them off. These men sink down through 
a succession of employments, for all of which they are 
found inferiorly qualified. They inevitably form a resi- 
duum at the bottom of society at last, and, being unem- 
yed, are necessarily a burden on the community. Let 
it then be clearly understood, that the right which 
masters assume of discharging inferior workmen, ought, 
in Christian duty, to be associated with an obligation to 
take share in the support of these weaker brethren when 
they are left unemployed—always their final fate. The 
foibles and vices of men—peculiarities inherent in our 
natural, or springing up in our social condition, and 
which the utmost power of improved moral institutions 
ean only be expected to diminish, not extirpate—form 
other causes of dependent indigence. Diseases, cala- 
mities, and other evils arising in the course of provi- 
dence, likewise give occasion to a considerable amount 
of pauperism. The poor, therefore, we undoubtedly shall 
have with us always, and their support is what the able 
and virtuous must lay their account with, if they would 
escape worse evils. 
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A FARM CULTIVATED BY THE INSANE. 


Tw our former notices of the systems employed in France 
for the amelioration and cure of insanity, we pointed 
out that the occupation of the patients in various useful 
employments was amongst the most successful modes 
of treatment... When the increase of patients in the 
two asylums, the Bicétre and the Salpetriére at Paris, 
demanded further accommodation, the unfortunate in- 
mates were employed to assist in the new buildings; 
end with results extremely favourable to themselves. 
When these works were finished, the medical directors 
of the hospital dreaded the effects of a relapse into 
inactivity on their patients, and employed them in 
the fields and grounds adjoining the two edifices. So 
active were the labourers, and so delighted with their 
work, that they did everything which could be done 
in a very short time, and want of work was again 
threatened. To avert it altogether, M. Ferrus, one of 
the physicians of the Bicétre, conceived the idea of 
obtaining a farm for the permanent employment of his 
willing labourers. With this view he applied to the 
government; but as there were no funds at the dis- 
posal of the ministry which could be applied to the 
commencement of such an undertaking, and as every 
acre of cultivated ground near Paris was of course 
occupied, his scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still the 
benevolent projector was not to be daunted, and as he 
could not find a cultivated spot of ground fit for his 
purpose, he looked out for a barren one. 

After many inquiries and surveys, M. Ferrus fixed 
upon an estate situated about two miles from the Bicétre, 
near the barriére de la Santé. It was the most wretched 
piece of ground imaginable. So entirely was it covered 
with stones, that there was not an acre in the whole 
tract which seemed capable of being successfully cul- 
tivated ; and though formerly occupied by enterprising 
farmers, it had long been abandoned. A homestead 
which they had built was in ruins, and the barns and 
sheds in the last stage of decay. Upon this unpro- 


mising farm M. Ferrus fixed, and by the end of 1832, 
several of the Bicétre patients were set to work 
enclose about ten acres of the least barren portion, | 
This enclosure was cleared and levelled with sue | 
success, that its first year’s produce was sold {fig | 
about 1.57, nearly ten pounds more than the annual 
rent of the entire farm. Encouraged by this result, 4 
Ferrus applied to the administration des hospiteaur tp | 
have the patients transferred from the Bicétre altogether, | 
that they might live entirely on the farm. The Tuined 
house, and the want of funds at head-quarters applicable | 
to its repair, seemed at first powerful objections to this | 
measure; but M. Ferrus, having good workmen at his 
command, overcame them. He got the government | 
to supply tools—as it had previously done for the | 
farming operations—the homestead was soon put into | 
habitable state by those for whose occupation it wag | 
designed, and in 1835 was tenanted by a number of the | 
insane. The farm was now regularly organised; an ex. | 
perienced agriculturist, M. Béguin, was engaged to | 
direct and superintend the operations of the labourers; | 
the whole of the land belonging to the estate was | 
taken into the original enclosure, and each succeeding | 
year has been crowned with not only an increase of | 
agricultural produce, but with an increase in the list of | 
cures amongst the patients. The only inconvenience | 
the managers of the farm have to contend with, arises 
from any accidental want of employment which may | 
happen. So anxious are the majority of the unfortu. | 
nates for work, that they become troublesome when | 
they do not obtain it. This was most felt in winter, | 
when farming operations are for a time suspended; but 
to fill up this blank space, the farmers at St Anne are | 
annually set to bleach the whole of the linen used in 


the two hospitals; a task which they perform cheerfully | 


and well, saving to those establishments upwards of | 
four hundred pounds per annum. 

Besides the excellent effects which have been pro 
duced on those patients employed and residing on the 


St Anne farm, it has been found of the utmost benefit | 
to less convalescent inmates of the insane hospitals. By | 


allowing them at first to see the others at work, they 


soon get a desire to join in it, which, when the medical | 


officers deem them well enough, they are allowed to do, 
In short, the effects of such healthful employment as 
that necessary to the culture of land, has been found of 
the utmost benefit to all classes of insane patients. The 
success of the French farm will, we trust, encourage the 
directors of our native lunatic asylums to adopt similar 


methods of cure; which, properly managed, appear to | 


be as profitable as they are efficacious. 


A STORY OF THE CORCOVADO. 
[From Hood’s Magazine for November. } 


WueEn I first came out to Brazil, I got a situation as clerk 
in the counting-house of Diaz, Brown, and Company, the 
extensive merchants at Rio Janeiro. The only other white 
clerk in their place of business was one Lopez do Pereira, 
a Portuguese by descent and birth, but educated in Eng 
land. Of course we became companions; and although he 
was eccentric to absurdity, I found him a very agreeable 
fellow on the whole; his whims being often irresistibly 
ridiculous, while he was not at all annoyed at any laughter, 
but would laugh himself with his whole heart, while he 
still persisted in the proceedings that caused it. These 
were often, while very odd, both hurtful to himself and 
painful to his friends. 

One day, when we had been about a year together, the 
day being a holiday, we resolved upon an expedition to the 
top of the Corcovado. Accordingly, hiring horses, we rode 
up till horses could go no further. As we rode, I began to 
laugh and question him with regard to his singular weak- 
ness. My thoughts were directed to this subject by seeing 
him turn round on the horse’s back, and ride with his face 
to the tail; and this though the animal was very spirited, 
and the path was so narrow that one horse onl room 
to go upon it, with the stone wall of the aqueduct on one 
side, and a suecession of precipices on the other. 
On my inquiring the cause of this remarkable mancuvre, 
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Upon this he stated that, as all the view lay behind us, and 
| nothing in front but woods, this was the most rational way 


| excitement. 
| see in him an equal enjoyment, I observed his dark Portu- 


| obeyed ! 
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replied, hing loudly himself, that he thought it was 
a) a fould talk to me better face to face ; for 
[was riding in the rear. But I remarked that we could con- 
uite well without ose other, and reminded 
the misers, who talked in the dark to save candles. 


of riding for an admirer of the picturesque. I bantered 


| him out of this argument also, when he plainly confessed 
! that he rode in that way from an internal impulse, no more 
| to be resisted or controlled by him than the decrees of 


fate ; that there was a devil within him who a 
him to make himself ridiculous, and that he could no more 
y this mastering spirit than fly in the air, For the 


| test of the ride he continued to practise this uncavalier- 
| like style of horsemanship, to the vast entertainment of 
) sundry blackies we encountered working at small repairs 
} on the aqueduct, or bringing down loads of sticks from the 


At length we arrived at the last collection of houses on 
the ascent, and here we left our horses, mounting the last 


) steeps on foot. 


As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked 
around us, overwhelmed by the grandeur and danger of the 
seene, I was full of exclamations. From the brim of the 
mck we stood on, the sight leaped down direct to fields 
and lagoons two or three thousand feet beneath us ; and 


| the ee ices, from what I could see of them, made my 


cold. The vastness of the horizon, with the distance 
and diversity of the parts filling it up—the silence, the 


!. solitude, the apparently eternal nature of the mighty rocks 
) —even of the forests—all these ideas, combined with the 


precarious nature of our position on this airy and often 
doud-covered pinnacle, and the certain dreadful fate that 
awaited one who should topple from» such a stupendous 
height (for on three sides were precipices of from one to 
two thousand feet), raised my mind to a very high state of 
But when I looked at Pereira, expecting to 


guese features pale with that tawny colour which consti- 


| tutes the pallor of southern Europeans ; his bloodless lips 


ivered, and there was a sort of convulsive starting of dif- 
t muscles of his body. 
‘What,’ said I, ‘you surely are not afraid of falling? 
Come near to the centre, and your head will not swim so 
much.” 


‘ Afraid!’ he replied vaguely and incoherently. ‘No!— 


| yes—afraid—for you; save yourself, D——! for God’s sake, 


save yourself!” 

*Why, man, there is no fear. 
afe nearest the path.’ 

*No! we shall never go down that path—the demon, 


Get you down first ; you 


| D—., the demon in my heart prompts me to throw you from 


this pinnacle sheer to destruction, and he will not but be 
O Mother of Deity! Queen of Heaven! look on 
me in mercy !” 

As he spoke, my heart smote my side violently, and I felt 


| fora moment sick to death ; for the recollection of his cha- 
| tacter and strange eccentricities arose before my mind. 


‘Gracious Heaven!” said I, ‘ you cannot mean what you 


| say?’ As I stood horror-stricken, he clasped his hands, 


and wringing them slowly, but with his whole strength, 
raised them above his head, looking woee at the same 
time with eyes sparkling from unnatural fire, and grindin 
his teeth, as if with anguish, a moment, and with a wil 


| howl of despair that rung like the ery of a vulture, he 
| sprang ipon me ! 


A mercy it was that he gave me that warning! I was 
Prepared so far, that his onset drove me back but one step ; 
another step would have been death to me! He grasped 
me with his whole strength, and with the convulsive gripe 
of mortal fear I closed upon him ; and thus, in dread em- 

, we stood straining with the whole power of every 

sinew. .It could not be called struggling ; it was the slow 
and steady application of every force and every art of two 
athletic young men striving, the one in the frenzy of mad- 
Ress, the other in the dread of immediate dissolution. Now 
he would bend mea little, now I him! Oh what an agony 
phat minute was to me! 
* At length, in about two minutes, I knew that his strength 
Was giving way; we were equally matched in strength; but 
Thad the full chest and long wind, produced by hard exer- 
tise through all my youth in a far northern climate ; he 
Was pawee chested, 


d began to t. 
this, I compressed his ribs with my whole strength, see 


bendi 


4 in his back, gradually brought him down on the 
roc 


ut the moment he was down he commenced strug- 


gling | iolently, and rolled us both over toward the awful 
i I thought I was gone, and clutched the rough rock 
with my fingers till the nails were torn from them. Provi- 
dentially my hand came against one of the rusted iron sup- 


ports that had of old upheld the chain, and I it 
with that clutch commonly called the death-gripe. Hold- 
ing on by this, and getting my legs about it so as to have 
a good hase, while he still struggled ceaselessly with 
hand and teeth to dislodge me, I caught hold of the hair 
of his temples, and dashed his head violently against the 
rock. The blow affected his brain: the eyes, which had 
just been glaring upon me in maniacal fury, now rolled 
obliquely in their sockets, and his motions were no lon; 
directed against me. With both hands I repeated the blow, 
and he remained motionless ; still I was not sure of him, 
for I had read and heard that the insane are very cunning, 
and adopt many schemes to accomplish their ends ; so, 
putting one~hand to his heart, and bein able to ‘ive 
only a very faint and scarcely dhaonnaliie booties got up 
and drew him to the middle of the rock. Then resting for 
a moment to breathe, and to thank Heaven that I had 
saved alive from this fearful encounter, I began to descend 
the rock, dragging him after me till I got on a secure path, 
when I shouldered him, and carried him to where we had 
left our horses. Here I got some blacks to carry him down 
to the city of Rio Janeiro, and conveyed him to the house 
of our mutual employer, Mr Brown. 

As we were quite by ourselves, I might have accounted 
for his injuries by a supposed fall among the rocks, but I | 
preferred telling the truth as it is written here. An in- 
quiry was made according to the law of Brazil, and I was 
declared free of all blame ; whilst Pereira, who was then 
recovering his bodily health, was condemned to restraint 
in a mad-house for life. 

I never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Cor- 
covado without feelings of horror being called up in my 
mind ; and so painful was this to me, that I was ultimately 
led to transport myself and my fortunes to Monte Video, 


BOY-TRADERS IN MOSCOW. 

We have often remarked that the talent for trafficking 
lies deep in the Russian blood. The merest children show 
an address and dexterity in commercial dealings such as 
are displayed only by long-practised traders with us. The 
German understanding ripens slowly, but then it arrives at 
a high state of maturity; the Russian (mercantile) under- 
standing does not seem to want ripening; it is born ripe and 
ready, but does not in the end go so far as the beginning 
promised. With some very able, there are also in Germany 
some astoundingly stupid traders. This does not seem to 
be the case in Russia; there, every one seems born with a 
like portion of wit. In Moscow, I found this opinion many 
times confirmed. I went one day into a wax-chandler’s 
shop on the invitation of a mannikin of seven years old. 
With us at such an age children are helpless, timid, child- 
like, and childish; in Russia, they are adroit, cunning, and 
too clever by half. Dressed in his little blue caftan of pre- 
cisely the same cut as that worn by men, the infant mer- 
chant intreated me to enter his shop, bowing in the same 
obsequious fashion as his elders; and when I told him that 
I was not,going to buy, but only wanted to look at his 
wares, he answered as complaisantly as his papa could 
have done—‘ Pray oblige me by looking at whatever you 
please.” He showed me all his stock, opened every 
with a dexterous willingness which I could not but ad- 
mire; knew not only po ma of every sort of candle, but 
the whole capital invested in the stock; the yearly returns, 
the wholesale price, the profit at so much per cent.: in a 
word, he had in every respect the demeanour of an expe- 
rienced trader. Just such children as these are often 
found at the money-broker’s table; and at an age when 
with us they would hardly be trusted with a few pence, a 
considerable capital will be committed to their care. Many 
similar millionaires in embryo are running about the streets 
with fruit, honey-cakes, kwas, and so forth; who jingle 
their money, and handle their reckoning-boards with so 
much address, that it is easy to comprehend how so many 
opulent individuals issue from their ranks. In Russia, the 
greater number of wealthy merchants must look back to 
the streets and pedlar’s booth for their youthful reminis- 
cences, when all their merchandise consisted of picture- 
books, kwas, or wax-tapers.—Kohl’s Russia. 
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A STUPENDOUS CAVE. 


size, 
gal’s celebrated cave at Staffa, or the most famous of the 
natural caverns or grottos of England. The approach to 
the caverns of Burrangilong, though abounding in seques- 
tered and wild and romantic scenery, indicates nothing of 
the stern and sublimity of the subsequent spec- 
tacle. Crossing the mountain, the eye embraces one of the 
most comprehensive views in nature ; thence descending a 
precipitous glen, one finds one’s self almost in another 
vortd’ still and gloomy and profound ; shut up and impri- 
soned by surrounding precipices. ‘The creck receiving the 
waters from the numberless neighbouring mountains, and 
these waters accumulating in the glen, and there ‘ cabined, 
eribbed, confined,’ have worn or burst an outlet through 
the rock, and thus created one of the largest tunnels in the 
world, Entering at the north, the first sublime object to 
rivet the gaze is the magnificent span of the grand entrance 
arch, with the lofty roof receding into the dim distance, 
scooped into ten thousand cells, and fretted and festooned 
with stalactites of every species and form—the hard white, 
and the white shattery stalactites, and the yellow, the pale 
pink, and the green crystalline stalactites, some oblong and 
wane some round and 2 , twisted and — into 
imaginable fantastic diversities, griffins, and rampant 
lions, dead sheep, trussed fowls, somewhat green and yel- 
low from hanging too long), aud sceptres, and 
and switehes. Various pilgrimages have been 
made to this subterraneous recess by those who possess 
curiosity, taste, and leisure ; and their various parts, or ra- 
ther apartments, have already acquired distinguishing ap- 
pellations. The kitchen is described as admirably suited 
to its newly destined uses. Of the refectory, it is said 
(truly enough) that no hotel in the world can furnish such 
an apartment ; and the dormitory is a ‘ succession of 
cloistered chambers.’ The eye of delineative fancy has 
discovered galleries of antique statues and of tombs, a stu- 
pendous sarcophagus, an acherontic pool ; as well as eccle- 
siastical forms, organs, thrones, and pulpits, with innumer- 
able mitres and croziers. The dimensions of the tunnel 
are as follows:—From the northern arch or entrance, to 
the southern arch or exit, 720 feet ; while the breadth of 
the northern arch or entrance is 130 feet. The extreme 
height at the centre of the tunnel is 100 feet. It thus ap- 
pears that the extent and height are beyond comparison 
eater than anything which previous description has ren- 
fered familiar either in the British islands or on this great 

insular continent. 


PEDANTRY. 


Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuited to the 
time, place, and company. The language of the market 
would be in the schools as pedantic, though it would not 
be reprobated by that name, as the language of the schools 
in the market. The man of the world, who insists that 
no other terms but such as occur in common conversation 
should be employed in a scientific disquisition, and with 
no greater precision, is as truly a pedant as the man of 
letters who, either overrating the acquirements of his 
auditors, or misled by his own familiarity with technical 
and scholastic terms, converses at the wine-table with his 
mind fixed on the museum or the laboratory.—Coleridge. 
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A LOVE-LETTER TO MY WIFE 
BY 8. C. HALL, E8Q. 
(From a privately printed volume.) 


Dear heart! all happy thoughts I bring 
To thee, upon this morn of spring ; 
When laughing health is in the gale, 
And sweet birds sing on every tree, 
While Nature, upon hill and dale, 
a welcome for the bee. 


Now earth rejoices, glad and gay, 


I sigh—but not with grief I sigh— 
As thoughts of thee breathe forth in song. 


If I would learn the poet's skill, 

To make my words obey my will, 

What theme should, next to Nature, warm ? 
I think not long that theme to find— 

The beauty of thy face and form— 
The beauty of thy heart and mind ? 


Yes, beauty ! though it may not be, 
Like this young morning, fresh and free ; 
But, rather, like the rising day— 

The day that rises while I write— 
Too early to suggest decay, 

Too warm to bid me think of night. 


Yes, beauty in that happy face 

The husband-lover still can trace ; 

Goodness, and gentleness, and truth, 
May live to mock at change and time ; 

They were the graces of thy youth— 
They are the graces of thy prime! 


We've toiled together, side by side, 

Proud—yet it was no selfish pri 

That toil brought honour, if no wealth ; 
Our hearts have gathered little rust ; 

But ours are peace, and hope, and health, 
And mutual love, and mutual trust! 


Companion, counsel, friend, and wife, 
Through twenty years of wedded life ! 
Dear love, sweet heart—why not address 
Warm words to thee—my hope and pride ? 
I have not lived to love thee less 
Than when I hailed a fair young bride. 


Ah! let me think how deep a debt, 
Sweet friend, dear wife, I owe thee yet ; 
In toil, in trouble, weak and ill, 
Thy zealous care, thy active thought, 
Thy sp:rit—meekly trusting still— 
Calmed the hot pulse and brain o’erwrought. 


I gave to thee a humble name, 
Which thou, dear wife, hast given to fame ; 
And surely ’tis no idle boast 
That many laud and flatter thee ; 
But when the world hath praised thee most, 
Thy woman's heart was most with me ! 


Years of success have taught thee this, 
Dear wife—that duty leads to bliss ; 
*Tis thine to show to those who toil, 
That love can make all labour light ; 
That fame and favour may not spoil 
The mind that thinks and acts aright ! 


’Tis thine to prove that strength of mind 
May work, with woman's grace combined ; 
To show how Nature's debts are paid 
In studies small that sweeten life ; 
And how the loftiest thoughts may aid 
The duties of a loving wife. 


Ah! more than twenty years ago, 
I nopED, where now I feel and know ! 
Older thou art—yet I can see 

No change impair thy cheek and brow, 
No early beauty fade from thee ; 
And am I less a Lover now? 
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i Published by W. and R. CuamBens, Street, Edin (also 
p the shore than that which had > “a WoO >, ew. | 
Ora, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W. and R. CuamBens, 


«x Complete sets of the Journal, First Series, in twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from the pub- 
lishers or their A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
issued, price 2)d., to go free by post. 


